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PREFACE 


* The Practical Path ’ is a companion volume to my 
earho: work, ‘ The Key of Knowledge,' to which the reader 
IS referred for fuller information on the subject of com- 
parative theology, and for a general survey of the basic 
pnnaples of religion. The object of the present volume 
is to point out the practical, saenbfic method of self-reah- 
sabon, as laid down by the Jama TitlhaTnkaraa who rose 
to the highest height of perfecbon with its aid I have, 
therefore, refbuned from repeabng what I have already 
said in ‘ The Key of Knowledge,' though no effort has been 
spared to make the present volume as self-contained and 
complete in its own department as possible. 

It is conceivable that the derailed informabon on the 
subj'ect of Karma and other matters contained in the follow- 
ing pages might prove a httle loo bresome for a certam 
class of crihcs , but obviously no details are too many 
for a proper study of a subject, and the mind which feels 
confounded with fulness of detail is never of the srioniifir 
sort, but only a frivolous one. There is no department of 
saence which can afford to dispense with detailed know- 
ledge , nor can aught but palsy of intellect result from un- 
saenbfic thought For this very reason, it has not been 
found necessary to refer to the non-Jaina systems of Yoga, 
as they mainly content dieraselves with general discourses 
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on abstract propositions about the method of self-realisa- 
tion. Mystic in thought and tendency, th^ are seldom, 
if ever, clear or exact enough to enable one to know pre- 
cisely what to do m a given atuation, and are not only 
useless and dangerous to expenment with, but also foster 
much unholy superstition and spirit of mystification in the 
minds of men by their veiled and obscure hints and innu- 
endos. 

In the Appendix 1 have embodied some stray thoughts 
• of mine on the relation between Jainism and Hinduism 
and on the source, evolution and gradual development of 
the latter creed, m the hope that the^ might prove useful 
to the student of comparative religion They will, it is 
beheved, be also helpful, to a great extent, in amving at 
the tenets of the Hmdu creed, and the true interpretation 
of its nch and exuberant mythology 


Hardoi 

1st October 1916 


C R. JAIN. 



THE PRACTICAL PATH. 

OHAPTHR 1. 

THE METHOD OF PHILOSOPHY. 

The veiy first thing the follower of Jainism is 
required to impress upon his mind is the fact that the 
path of salvatiom consists in Right Belief, Right 
Knowledge and Right Conduct, called the three Jewels 
hy the Jama philosophers. 

It IS a self-evident truth that the successful 
achievement of an object of deare depends on the 
scientific validity of the means employed for the 
purpose; and equally evident is the fact that in all 
our pursuits and occupations we* only resort to those 
methods of securing the end in view which have a causal 
connection with its accomplishment The universal 
law of Cause and Effect, thus, is the determining factor 
of all human, that is to say rational, activify, and it is 
obvious that nothing but confusion, disappointment and 
discomfiture, to say nothing of the pain and suffering 
which inevitably follow the baffled endeavours of 
mankind to secure some object of desire, can result from 
a disregard of this self-evident truth. The truth is that 
chance has no voice in the order of nature, and cannot 
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be relied upon as a latioual method o£ securing any 
desired end. 

The law of cause and effect also holds good in the 
region of spiritual science, notwithstanding its emphatic 
denial by semi-trained theologians at times For, were 
It otherwise, spintoal emancipation would have to fall 
'Within the uuceitain domain of chance, and the method 
of the attainment of the ideal of the soul would be 
deprived of its rational basis of efficacy, leaving 
mankind to grope in the darkness of nnceitainty 
and doubt— by no means a happy predicament 

The necessity foi right knowledge* cannot, therefore. 


*It IE interestiog to note in cLIs connection that almost all the 
rational religions of the world also lay stress on the necessity for 
knowledge as a pre-requisite of maltha Thus the * > itc JMmn na 
multi ' (no salvation without knowledge) of the Vedas is directly 
confirmed by ‘ Te thaJl know the truth, and the ti nth shall male you 
lice' (John, Till 32) of Jesns, and, impliedly at least by. ‘hedieth 
not icho giz'cth Qiis) life to leai ntng, {The sayings of .Vuhammad) 
of the Prophet of Islam But the question remains as to the nature 
of JSiua which is to bring ns salvation. Does it mean esact 
knowledge only, oi nn-pracise, untrue and inaccurate information 
also? We feel sure that nothing bnt true knowledge, free from 
error, doubt and ignorance was intended to be understood by such 
fosds, for if doubt, ignorance and error can take the place and 
fnlfil the function of Jiidna it is a pify that the text shonld have 
used a arord which is diametricallv opposed to them all. It does not, 
however, seem to have alwavs occurred to the followers of the 
different religions now prevailing in the world that Jii.aiia implied 
the negation of its antithesis, ignorance and the like and meant 
neither more nor less than the knowledge of things as they eviss 
in nature. The reason for this failure is mostly to be found in the 
fact That most of The systems of religion and philosophy deal with 
empny abstractions and wordy concepts rather than irith concrete 
reality. They thus lose sight of the principle of cause and effect, 
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be oveiiated In lespect of iigbt belief also it is 
evident that it is essential to tbe utility of knowledge, 
since belief signifies a cessation of doubt, and also since 
people only live up to tbeir beliefs Eight conduct 
also IS a necessaiy condition to the attainment of final 
emancipation, foi no desired results are possible without 
the doing of the light thing at the right moment 

and [im\oatalI <iOftso( fancilnland fantBBtic results Many even 
fail to perceive the connection between the terms of a causal 
Bjllogism, or are unable to e\press it for want of correct information. 
Such, for instance, is the ease with the Saukht/a bohool ef philosophy, 
which, as has been pointed out by European critics, makes the final 
emancipation dependent on knowledge, but is unable to show the 
cans'll connection between it and piuhrtU (matter), the cause of the 
bondago of the soul The Advatta scliool of Vedanta is also on the 
'horns of a dilemma in respect of the doctrine of transmigration of 
souls, as will be evident from the following from Paul Donssen's 
' Religion and Philosophies of India', p 816 — 

'* Although thorefore the doctnne of the soul's migration is not 
absolute philosophical truth, it is nevertheless a myth which 
represents a truth for over inconceivable for ns, and is accordingly 
a ininablo substitute for the latter. Could we abstract from it the 
mental frame work of space, time and causality, we should have 
the complete truth 'We should then discern that the unceasing 
return of the soul is realised not in the future and in other regions, 
bnt here already, and in the present, but that this 'here' is every 
where, and this * present ' is eternal These views agree essentially 
wiMi those of the later Vedanta, which clings to belief in 
transmigration This belief, however, is valid only for tbe ezoterio 
upaiifnidi/if , for the esotono parfi vidi/if, the reality of the soul's 
migration falls to the gconnd with the reality of the universe " 

We shall not comment upon this wondeifnl passage after the 
statement that the doctrine of transmigration is not an absolute 
philosophical truth, bnt only a myth which represents a truth for 
ever ineonceivable for us * We do not know what the author of the 
Vedie tevb — 1 tteJiidnan tie miilttt— would have said to tlie possibility 
of abstractiDg away the mental framework of space, time and 
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The subject of euquuy, or knowledge, in so far as 
spiiitual emancipation is concerned resolves itself into 
the natnre of that beatific condition and of the causes 
which stand in the way of its attainment. These in 
their turn involve the nature of ezistmg realities, or 
substances, and their interaction We thus get the 
following seven tattvas (essentials or objects of 
knowledge) * — 

(1) Jiva (intelligence oi living substance), 

(2) Ajtva (matter and othei non-intelligent 
substances), 

(3) Asraia (the influx of k&rmie matter), 

■ (4) Sandha (bondage), 

(5) Saifivara (the stopping of Asraia), 

(6) NtrjarA (the gradual removal of karmta mattei), 
and 

(7) Moksha (the attainment of perfect fieedom) 

The would-be aspirant for moJiska has to under- 
stand the nature of these tattvas, the knowledge of which 
is a condition precedent to the acquisition of that well- 
balanced stataof nund.which is designated by the word 
bebef or faith 

In this connection it is necessary to point out two 


causality from this ‘laloable substitute for an absolute philosophical 
truth ’ , but it seems to ns that the endeavour is not likely to be 
crormed vnth any greater or better success than the effort of the 
man who wanted to mount on his own shonlders 

So far as the kind of jUSna whiidi the passage under consideration 
may be said to impart, there can be no doubt that that which is 
described as for ever inconceivable by us can never be regarded 
as possessing the true characteristic of knowledge, whatever else it 
might or might not signify. 
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of the pit-falls of philosophy into which almost all the 
non-Jaina metaphysicians have hillen nnconscionsly. The 
hrst one has reference to the idea of a beginning of the 
world process, and the second relates to the philosophy 
■of stand-points on which the greatest stiess has been laid 
by Jaina dcMt-yas 

In respect of the world-process, it is obvions to every 
thinking mind that philosophy is concerned with the 
deternnnation of the nature of things, and that the 
starting point of all rational speculation is the world of 
concrete reality which is presented to the individual 
consciousness through the media of senses. A philoso- 
pher takes, in the first instance, the world as he finds it, 
and, aided by the methods of analysis and research, 
reduces the perceptible phenomena to their simpler com- 
ponents, so that when he arnves at simple elements he 
knows them to be the eternal causes of the ceaselessly 
shifting panorama of form and shape which constitutes 
our universe Beyond these eternal causes or realities. 
It IS impossible to proceed, because being simple in their 
nature they cannot depend, for their existence, on any 
thing else ; in other words, their own' mdividual natnres 
alone are the causes of their existence individually. It 
follows from this that however far back we may go in. 
time, no beginning of simple elements can be discovered 
or conceived, so that we never arrive at a point in the 
life-story of nature when they were not This is a death 
blow to the idea of a beginning, and its force will be 
felt by any one who seriously puts himself the question ; 
how can a simple (non-compound) substance be brought 
into existence ? It should be remembered that a simple 
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. substance, oi reality, differs from a compounded effect 
I of simple elements in so as it is not the product 

(of two or moie substances, but is an unanalysable, 
unbreakable, indestructible thing in itself Oieation of 
these simple realities fiom puie nothing is out of the 
I question, because nothing is devoid of all quabties in- 
q eluding existence and substantiality 

If any one still wishes to adheie to the notion of a 
cieation of all things from naught, let him put to himself 
the question, how oan the different elements possibly 
owe their existence to one souice ^ This would convince 
him that ‘ nothing ’ can never be turned into a conciete, 
substantial ‘ something ’ by means of any process what- 
soevei 

The conclusion we arrive at, then, is that the idea 
of a beginning of the elements is not entertainable in 
philosophy Now, since there aie no air-tight com- 
paitments lo keep these elements separate fiom each 
othei, and since the woild-piocess* is the result of the 


^Theology, no donlit, holds that the \vorld-prooesB is mi^ntained 
hy the word of its God withont Trhose command nothing vrhatsoever 
can ever take place in the universe; but then theology has no reply 
to give to the question ivhy should things he endowed with different 
attributes if they oan fnnotion only in obedience to the word of a 
god^ It wo do not deceive ourselves with false conclusions, we 
should observe that different substances exercise different functions, 
so that none of them can perform the function of another If it were 
otherwise, water might be imagined to perform the function of fire, 
fire of air, air of consciousness, and so forth But the supposition is 
so highly absurd that no sane mind lias ever considered it possible, 
tfe must, then, assume that each substance has its own special 
function which cannot be performed by anything else But what is 
function, if not tile porttciilar mode 0/ cAutenceof a substance? This 
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interaction and functioning of tlie diJferent substances 
and elements, it follows that no starting point cdn be 
discovered for a general commencement of the unnerse 
This amounts to saying that the idea of a creation is 
altogether untenable in philosophy. 

We now come to the philosophy of stand-points 
which is the first step in scientific metaphysics Any 
one who has at all bestowed a thought on the nature of 
philosophy must have arrived at the conclusion that it 
aims at tiie perfection of knowledge to emancipate 
humanity from the slavery of superstition and awe of 
natuie’s might, and that knowledge itself signifies no- 
thing other than a sense of familiarity with the nature 
of things as they exist in the world Now, everything 
in nature exists in relation to a number of other things, 
and 16 liable to be influenced by them in different ways 
Besides, all things present difleient aspects when looked 
at fiom the point of view of theii nature and uhen 
studied in respect of the forms they assume under the 
influence of some other thing or tilings Fui thermore, 
when they are described by men they aie generaliy 
desciibed from a particular point of view, though the 

amonnts to saying that no snbstanco can exist il its function lie 
annihilated e\ on fora moment, eg, firo wonid ccaso tobeSrotbe 
moment it euiscd to perform its spcciSc function of burning and 
production of heat Xow, the supposition that the substances of 
natnro stand in need of tbo command of a god to perform their 
function is possible only on the assumption that they do not function 
except when ordered to do so b} him. But this is a clear ca^c of 
impossibility fora substance cannot both exist and not exist at the 
same time, its function being only the partienlar mode or manner of 
its oMstcncix it follows, therefore, that no one can possibly 
interfere sMth the fnnetion of existing snbstanccs. 
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nnwaiy are led to imagine this one-sided desciiption of 
their nature as exhaustive, many even falling into the 
pitfall of logical ‘ suicide ’ by baaing their deductions 
on a set of lules or formulas which are applicable to 
facts gleaned fiom a (particular stand-point, but not to 
any other We can observe for ourselves the nature of 
confusion which is likely to result from an ignonng or 
mixing up of different stand-points by means of the 
two following illustrations — 

(]) Let us take for our first illustration the famous 
text, ‘ Jtoa IS Brahm&n ’ (soul is God), which ceitain peo- 
ple preach without the least possible qua1i6cation. But 
obviously the statement is true only in so fai as the 
natural qualities of the soul are concerned , it is not true 
in respect of the present manifested condition of an 
ordinary jina who must exert himself in the right diiec- 
tiou to attain to his natural punty. As watei in its 
■essence is pure gaseous matter, so is a jim, with regaid 
to his pure natural qualities, a perfect God ; but as 
water, as water, cannot be said to be air, so cannot a 
^ iia involved in the samsara be said to be puie Brah- 
|man This illustrates the effect of a one-sided absolutism 
'of thought which ignores all other points of view ; and 
its far-reaohing consequences can be seen in the monistic 
speculations of certain philosophers who have based their 
system of metaphysics on the natural attribute of the soul, 
altogether ignonng the standpoint of evolution. These 
gentlemen, unable to explain the different conditions of 
beings and things arising in the course of their evolu- 
tion, have actually found themselves forced to desciibe 
the world as an illusion, pure and simple. 
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(2) Our second illustration is intended to em- 
phasize the elect of confounding the different stand- 
points. Suppose we say * * Here is a jar of iron ; if we 
remove its iron-ness, it will cease to exist ’ This is a 
perfectly tiue statement, as any body can see for him- 
self. But if we now say . * Here is a jai* of » ; if we 
remove its se-ness, it must cease to exist the conclusion 
might be true in some cases, and not in others, for 
X may represent only such non-essential qualities or 
things as butter, or some living being’s name Obviously, 
a jar containing butter would never cease to exist by the 
removal of its contents, nor would one belonging to a per- 
son ever become a non-entity by changing hands ; and 
yet it is perfectly permissible, in speech, to say ' a jar 
of butter ’ and * a jar of J ohn.’ This one instance suffices 
to illustrate the nature of confusion which is likely 
to result in philosophy by indiscriminately mixing up, 
or confounding, the results of lesearch made fiom diffe- 
rent points of view. * This is a jar of iron ’, is a 
statement which is true from the point of view called the 
dravydrikika naya, which takes into consideration the 
substantive attributes of things, while' the jar of butter,’ 
' the bucket of John,’ and the like, have no reference 
to the nature of the substance or substances of which 
the jar or the huofcot might be made, but only describe 
them in respect of their contents or owner’s name. 

There are seven principal stand-points which are em- 
ployed by men in their description of things These ate: — 

>(1) "Naigama (the non-distinguished) which des- 
cribes things without distinguishing between thmr 
general and fecial properties 
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(3) Sangraha (the collective) which deals exclusively 
with the geneial qualities o£ things 

(3) Vyaiahtira (the paiticulai) is the standpoint of 
paiticulaiity The diffeience between the Sangraha and 
the Vyavdhara nayas lies in the fact that while the foi- 
mei desciibes things in respect of their geneial pio- 
peities, the latter only concerns itself with their parti- 
cnlai attributes. 

(4) Rijusttbra (literally the straight, hence the im- 
mediate) studies things as they exist in the present, and 
without regal d to their past and future aspects 

(5) Shabda (literally the verbal, hence the point of 
new of a giammarian) pays exclusive attention to unm- 
bei, gender, tense, etc, of the words employed. 

(6) 8and)1itruda is the stand-point of an etymologist 
who distinguishes between synonymous woids on etymo- 
logical giounds. 

(7) EvamhkiUa, literally such like, hence the point 
of new which describes things by words expressing 
then special functions, eg , to call a man a devotee 
because of his being engaged in devotion. 

These are the mam kinds of jiayas ; and it is clear 
that each of them, taken by itself, is insufficient to im- 
pai t full knowledge of tilings and has to be takem as 
furnishing only partial information about then nature 
They aie cniient because of the piactical requirements of 
human inteicouise and the usage of society which would 
be thiown into a state of chaos if lengthy descriptions 
were insisted upon, instead of short woids, to des- 
cribe things Philosophy, which aims at the perfection 
of knowledge, however, cannot afEoid to follow the 
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conventions of men designed to expedite their intercourse 
with their fellow beings, and must get hold of the actual 
tiuth by combining the results of investigation made 
from different points of view A thorough insight into the 
philosophy of sUnd-points is also necessary to estimate 
the true value of the statements of our predeces''ors in 
the field of metaphysical leseairh. ^lankind nould find 
that almost all the confusion of thought, and wc might 
also say the animosity existing betneen the follow eis 
of different religions, would cease to exist as soon as 
they would test the scriptural text which most of ns 
blindly adbeie to with tbe aid of the toucli-stone of 
naya-hada (tbe philosophy of stand-points) If tbej 
would only insert the word * somehow ’ before any 
scriptural or prophetic statement, they would find 
then minds becoming trained in the light direction to 
enquire into the stand-point of the prophet wlio made 
any paiticulai statement. Tlie woid * somehow ’ {Synt 
in Sanskiit) would show that the statement was made 
fiom a paiticular point of new, and would at once 
diiect the mind to find out what that stand-point i*. 
It would also enable us to icconcilc many a cecming- 
ly contiadictor}' statement in the scriptnies of the enme 
creed as well asm those of diffcientfaitli^ ; for it doce 
often happen tliat a statement wliicli is wrong from 
one particulai point of \ icw is not bo fioiii another, c »; , 
one observer might say that a bowl full of watei contains 
no air, while anollici might degenbo il as contaming 
nothing else hut an, both being riglit from their respec- 
tive stand-points, since water js only gaseous matter in 
Its essence though manifesjed in tlie fonn of a liquid 
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substance owing to tbe action of atoms of hydiogen and 
oxygen on one anotbei. 

For tbe abore reason tbe Jama SiMh&vta insists 
on tbe employment of tbe word aydt (somehow oi from 
a paiticular point of view) before eveiy judgment 
or statement of fact, though in oi dinary parlance and 
composition it is geneially dispensed mth. There 
aie three lands of judgment, the affirmative, the 
negative and the one which gives expression to the idea 
of indescribableness Of these, the first kind affirms 
and the second denies the existence of a quality, pro- 
perty 01 thing, but the' third dedares an object to be 
indescribable. A thing is said to be indesciibable when 
both existence and non-existence are to be attiibuted to 
it at one and the same time. These three foims of 
judgment give rise to seven possible modes of piedica- 
tion which are set out below — 

(1) Sj/iidavti (somehow, t e, fiom some paiticular 
point of view a thing may be said to exist), 

(2) Sydnnash (somehow the thing does not exist), 

(3) Sydd aati nasti (affirmation of existence fiom 
one point of view and of non-existence from another), 

^4} Syddavaktavya (somehow the thing is indescrib- 
able), 

(5) Syddastt avdktavya (a combination of the first 
and the fourth foims of predication), 

(6) Sydnnasti aiahtavyu (a combination of the 
second and the fourth forms), and 

(7) Sy&dasti nasti aidktavya (a combination of the 
fiist, second and fouith foims of judgment). 

This sevenfold system of piedication is called the 
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Saptahliangi (literally, the seven-branched), and stands 
in the same lelation to philosophy as grammar does to 
^eech 

We shall now proceed to desciibe the fallacies of 
the seven kinds of (stand-points) enumerated abui e 
These aie also seven in numbei, that is (o say one for 
each naya Taken in the same ordei as then correspond- 
ing nayaa, they may be described as follows — 

(1) Vatgamdbliasa, the fallacy of the Naigama 
naya, consists in making an actual division in thought 
between the general and special properties of things, as 
for instance to speak of the existence and consciousness 
of a soul as if they were two separate things. 

(2) SangrShdJbhdea occurs when we describe the 
general pioperties of a thing as constituting it solely 
For instance it is incorrect to maintain that a tiee can 
be constituted by tlie general qualities common to all 
tiees, since an actual tree will have to be a particular kind 
of tree, and not tlie idea of tree-ness in general 

(3) Vyavahdrabhasa consists in making a wrong 
division of species 

(4) Btjumtrdbhdsa arises '^hen we deny the per- 
manence of things altogether Tliose philosophers who 
bold that there is no “ being ” but only " becoming ” 
in the noild have fallen into this kind of error. 

(5) ^abdabMsa occurs when no deal with words 
without regard to their number, gender, tense, etc. 
For instance, to take the Hebrew Elohim, which is 
pluralistic in form, as icpresentingone indiiidual Being 
would be an erroi of the Sliabddbhdsa type 

(6) Sambhv'ttdSbMsa lies in treating apparently 
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eynonymous words wlucli posess nice distinctions of mea- 
ning as if they all meant exactly the same thing Fiide 
and conceit maybe taken to befaiily good instances of 
words which, if taken to mean exactly the same mental 
trait, would give rise to^ this fallacy 

(7) Evamhhvtahk&aa lies in asserting that the exis- 
tence of a thing depends on its performance of the parti- 
cular function with refeience to which alone it has been 
described, as foi instance to say that a devotee is non- 
existent because he is no longer engaged in devotion 
The natuie of the nayas and the SaptxibTiangi system 
of predication having been shown, we now pioceed 
to a gencial consideiation of the Tattvas 
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THE TATTVA.S. 

The first tiro of the tattvaa deal vritb the nature and 
enumeration of the eternal realities, elements or sub- 
stances of natuie, and theieraaming five with the interac- 
tion between two of these substances, namely, soul, oi 
spiiit, and matter There aie six simple substances in 
existence, namely. Spa It, Matter, Time, Space, Dhartna 
and Adharma Of these spirit or soul-substance, called 
stta in Jainism, is to be distinguished fiom the remain- 
ing ii\e, called ajha, on account of the quality of 
intelligence with which it is endowed and of which the 
other substances aie dei oid A substance is to be distin- 
guished fiom a body, oi thing, inasmuch as theformeris 
n simple element or leality while the latter is a compound 
of one or more substances oi atoms There may he a 
partial or total destruction of a body or thing, hut uo 
substance can ever he annihilated. Substance is the sub- 
strate of qualities which cannot exisf apart from it, for 
instance the quality of fluidity, moistuie, and the like 
only exist in water and cannot be conceived separately 
fiom it It is neither possible to cieate noi to destioy 
a substance, which means that theie never was a tune 
uhen the existing substances weie not. nor shall they 
erei cease to be. From another point of view substance 
IS the subject of modifications Every substance ’has 
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its characteristic function, as for instance the special 
function of jiha is to know Eveiy substance is either 
atomistic, that is composed of atoms, oi is only one, 
indivisible expanse of existence Dhaima, Adhai'ma and 
Space have no paits in their structure, that is to say aie 
non-atomistic, while jiua. Matter and Time consist of an 
infinite number of individuals, atoms and units respec- 
tively There is an infinity of jJwis (souls) each of which 
IS an individual in its own self, and possesses the potentia- 
lity of perfect or light faith, unlimited knowledge, infinite 
happiness and absolute power. Its nature is fieedom 
which, when obtained, becomes the souice of its gieat 
joy In Its modifications, it is the subject of knowledge 
and enjoyment, or sulfeiing, in varying degiee, according 
to Its circumstances The soul is not possessed of sensi- 
ble qualities, and cannot be peiceived with the senses It 
has no permanent foim of its own till it attain ninana, 
when its form becomes fixed once for all and for evei. 
Like a semi-fluid jelly, it assumes the form of the body in 
which It might happen to be ensouled for the time bemg. 

Matter is a non-intelligent substance consisting 
of an infinity of particles or atoms which aie eternal. 
These atoms are possessed of sensible qualities, namely, 
taste, smell, coloui, and sparka *, and sound also 
arises fiom their agitation in certain forms. Atoms 
form the material basis of all kinds of physical bodies 
fiom the most sukshma (subtle) to the^ giossest They 
also combine with the soul when they obstruct its 
natural properties, thereby holding it in bondage 

* Spat ill means tonch which is of eight kinds enumerated on 
on p 45 post 
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Time is the cause of continuity and mcrft-jof [t 
is of tno kinds, nithchaya and ryflrrt7./jr« Tiu fonii'T 
of these is a substance, tthich makes Hiiipic unU*' retohe 
on thcinsclvcs, tltus Rivinp rKe to the ifb.i of pr<i;:rr » 
orciiange in the <-amo place, that is continuit;} ; hit; the 
latter is only the measure of duration, and di j ends on 
the succession of regularly recurnuR cxcnis of a u’d- 
^crsal tjpe. 

Dharma and Adhanna arc the two »-uh*-t'uice>, which 
nic liclpful in the niolioii and stationary Ft'>te>- of thin; ^ 
lespccliveb', the former enabling them to moie fr iia 
place to place and the latter to come to rC't from the 
condition of motion 

Space IS the substance uhich finds r<* 0 'u for :.ll 
other substances and thing- 

Four of these substances, narnclj, Time, Spare, 
Dharma and Adhanna, thouRli necc<s.irj for the v.iuld* 
piocess, play no important pal t in the ‘chrim'of*-j irituai 
crolutioii We shall, therefore, pas- on to a coi'^idi ra- 
tion of tlic nature of the interaction bclTic-’u spint nnd 
matter, nitliout stopping to dc'-cribe the rriMauiirg 
substances any further 
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THE NATUEE OF KARMA. 

When Jeans of Nazareth propounded the proposi- 
tion' — 

Ye shall know the tratbt and the trnth'shall make yon free.**— 
His interlocutors failed to understand the nature 
of freedom which the knowledge of truth was to 
carry to their hearts It was their ignorance of the 
nature of spiiitual bondage which prevented them from 
grasping the true sense of the messianic observation. 
They looked upon freedom from only the political pomt 
of view, and had never thought of the true or spiritual 
freedom with which religion mainly concerns itself 
They had then to be told that freedom signified emancipar 
tion from the bondage of tin, but it is not cleai whether 
they fully comprehended the messianic speech even 
then, for even today it is difficult to believe that the full 
Hi gTiifip.n.Tinft of the terms freedom and bondage has 
been adequately grasped by the humanity at large 
Be this as it may, the impoitant question for us is not 
whether the interlocutois and followers of Jesus under- 
stood his purport or not, but what is the true signi- 
ficance of the terms freedom and bondage in the science 
of religion ? 

It is obvious that there is no conciete substance or 


* See John, VIIL 82. 
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thing to coriespond lo the word sin when used as a noun; 
the word expresses a pure mental abstraction, and con- 
veys the idea of wrong-domg The bondage of si!n, 
thus, is clearly the thraldom of actions, ie, Ttarmas 
(actions or deeds), which is to be shaken off in order to 
bring the state of natural freedom of the soul into 
manifestation 

It must be boine lu mind that there can be no 
bondage to pure mental abstractions, or purely wordy 
concepts ; the word signifies some kind of real fetters, 
not, indeed, consisting of chains of iron, but of a very 
subtle and invisible material It is well to know that 
nothing but force, in some form or other, is capable of 
holding things in the condition of slavery, and that no 
kind of force can be conceived apart from a substance or 
material of some soit. The bondage of sin must, then, 
be a bondage of matter, and the obtainment of freedom 
must consequently imply the destruction of bonds and 
the removal of the particles of foreign matter from the 
constitution of the soul. . 

This is precisely what is implied in the theory of 
transmigration, which, undoubtedly, was well known 
to and accepted by every rational religion in the past. 
It is, however,' in Jainism alone that we find it placed 
on a scientific foundation, and though the scriptures 
of othei deeds contain allusions to it, these allusions 
are nearly always couched in mystic or unmtelligible 
language aqd are nevei miplBined on lines of 
rational or scientific thought This is one of the 
facts which explain the reason why the folloVvers of 
certam religions, including Chiistiamty, do not now 
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accept the doctiine of re-hiitb, and lange themselves 
against the creeds which preach it. 

That the theory of transmigration is a truth of 
philosophy will be readily acknowledged by any one 
who would study the natuie of the soul and of the 
causes upon which depends its ensoulment in a body 
of matter As regards the former, that is the nature 
of the soul, it is sufficient to state that the qualities 
of feelmg, willing and knowing, which are the special 
attributes of consciousness, aie not to be found in matter, 
and must, for that reason, be the property of a substance 
which differs in toto from it The simplicity of the 
soul IS proved by the ffict that no one ever feels him- 
self as many, which' shows that the subject of know- 
ledge, feeling, perception and memory is not a reality 
composed of many atoms or paits, but a simple in- 
dividuality. Soul, then, is a reality which is not in- 
debted to any other substance for its existence, and as 
such must be deemed to be eternal and uncreate This 
amounts to saying that the line of existence of every 
soul merges in infinity both in the past and the futme, 
so that each and every living being has a history of 
his own, however much he might be ignorant of the 
events of his earlier lives in hi§ present incarnation 

In respect of the causes of the ensoulment of a jiva 
in the body of matter, it is to be observed that in its 
natural punty the soul is the enjoyer of perfect wisdom, 
unlimited perception, infinite power and unbounded hap- 
piness, which, in the absence of a restraining force oi body 
of some kind, must be deemed to be manifested in the 
fullest degree in its nature. The idea of such a perfect 
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being descending to inhabit a body of flesh and thereby 
crippling its natural unlimited perfection, in a number 
of urays, is too absurd to be entertained for a moment. 
It follows from this that the soul did not exist in a 
condition of perfection pnoi to its present incarnation, 
and that the existence of some force capable of drag- 
ging jivaa into different wombs is a condition prece- 
dent to then birth in the several grades of life But 
how shall we conceive force operating on soul and 
dragging it into an organism, if not as the action of 
some kind of matter ? It is, therefore, clear that the 
soul must have been in union with some kind of 
matter prior to its birth in any given incarnation 

So far as the nature of matter which is found in 
union with the soul in its pre-natal state is concerned, 
- It most obviously must be of a very euhshma (flue) 
quahty, since the fertilized ovum, which, roughly speak- 
ing, 18 the starting pomt of the life of an organism 
is Itself a very minute, microscqpical structure The 
body of this fine matenal, called the hdrmdna AaHra 
(the body of karmic matter), in the tedmical language 
of the Jaina Siddh&nta, is the cause and instrument 
of transmigiation, and, along with the one called the 
ta%ja 8 a * shvrira (body of radiant matter), is a constant 

* The tay<ita tltai tra is a hody of Inminons matter, and Is a 
necessary link between the other two bodies of the sool— the 
Mrm^m and the avdirtka (the body of gross matter) The necessity 
for a link of this kind IB to be found in the fact that the matter of 
the bfraufiiailiartiais too siihalima (fine) and that of the audSriba 
too groBB to allow any direct or immediate interaction between them, 
and that an intermediate type of matter is reqnized to eonneot 
them with each other. 
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companion of the soul in all its difEerent foi ms assumed 
in the course of its evolution in the aamsara Both 
these bodies undergo changes of form fiom time to 
time, thereby leading to different kinds of biiths, 
they are destroyed only when mohsha is attained, which 
means perfect freedom of the soul from all kinds of 

matter. 

The necessity for the existence of the kdrm&na sliartra 
would also become clear by taking into consideration the 
effect its absence would have on the soul of a dead man, 
ie,a disembodied spirit Obviously the absence of all 
kinds of limiting and crippling influences would at once 
enable such a disembodied soul to manifest its natural 
perfection in the fullest degiee, making it the equal of 
Gods and the enjoyer of the supreme status of Paramdt- 
man (godhood) at a stroke Death, then, instead of being 
the dreaded foe, as it is considered now, would be the 
greatest benefactor of all kinds of living beings, and 
the attainment of supreme bliss, to say nothing of 
omniscience, omnipotence, and all those other divine 
qualines and powers which men associate with their gods, 
would be possible with the greatest ease, not only to every 
virtuous j4»a,but to every ro^e, rascal and sinner as well 
Even the act of murdering a fellow-bemg would have 
" to be regarded as a highly meritonous deed, and suicide 
acclaimed as the shortest cut to the heaven of the 
highest divinity Dogs and cats and the whole host of 
cieeping things and the like would also, on such a sup- 
position, And their differences of development abolished 
at a stroke The path of salvation, too, would no longer 
consist in Right Eaith, Bight Knowledge and Bight 
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Condnct, but wonld lie on the point o£ the butcher* s 
knife, or through the friendly grave of a cannibal’s sto- 
mach. 

The absurdity of the proposition need not be dilated 
upon any further ; it is a sufficient refutation of the 
notion that death e&cts a complete severance betureen 
^irit and matter, and shows that the Mrmana skarira 
never leaves the soul rill perfection is attained. The 
question, when was the Mrmana ^rira formed for the 
first time ? — does not arise ; it could only arise on the 
supposition that a perfectiy pure spirit had descended 
or condescended to enter into bondage, but this has been 
already seen to be an un-entertaiuable hypothecs. It 
follows from this that all the souls now involved in 
bondage — and their number is infinite — have always 
been in'an impure and imperfect state. There is nothing 
surprising in this conclusion, for just as gold is found 
'‘in a mine in an impure condition without any one having 
ever deposited the pure metal there, so are souls to be 
taken as having existed in a condition of impuri^ from 
all etemi^. 

The only possible counter-hypothesis of tite renewal 
of bondage by the order of an extra-supreme God is 
met by the argumeot that there can be no possible 
ground for distinction between one pure spirit and 
another. Since the qualities of substances do not vary 
to suit individual whims, all pure ^irits must possess 
the same attributes. Beuce, there can be no such thing 
as a God of Gkids. On the other hand, if it he said 
the supposed extra-supreme being is a pure spirit plus 
some thing else, that would make his being a compounded 
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organism which experience and ohserration piove to 
be liable to dismtegralion and decay. Forlhermore, 
a peifect God must be piesnmed to be above longings 
of every kind, and cannot, therefore, be credited widi 
the unholy desire of impo^ng fetters of pain and misery 
on his brethren. 

Lastly, when we look into the natuie of this extra- 
supreme deity of modern theology we only discover him 
to be a personification of karmie energy and power. It 
has been made clear in ‘ the Key of Knowledge ’ that the 
gods and goddesses of the several systems of theology 
which aie flourishing in our midst today are only the 
personifications'^ of oertam mental abstractions and forces 
of a psychic or occult type. If the reader has read that 
book, he would not find it difficult to understand that the 
following passages disclose the attributes of the karmio 
force, the regulator of the destimes of all kinds of beings 
involved in the soTjudro, rather than the quahties of a r 
perfectly blissful bemg such as a SiddJiSiman (peifect 
Soul) must necessaiily be : — 

(1) “I create eriL”— Isaiali. XLV 7. 

(2) •‘Wherefore I gave them statutes that were not good, 
and judgments whereby they should not live Ezeikiel, ZX 25 

(8) " It repented the Lord that he had made man on earth 
andit gneved him at his heart ’’—Genesis, Y1 6. 

(4l “Whosoever slayeth Cam vengeance shall be taken on 
him sevenfold.”— Genesis, IT, 16 

(5) “I the Lord thy God am a jealons God, vidMng the 
iniquity of the fothers upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generations of them that hate me”— Deut Y. 8. 


* Bee also ‘The Permanent History of Bharata Yatsha,’ by 
S. Naiayana Iyer. 
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vengeance, and the like, which led Huxley, one of the 
most thoughtful of scientists, to observe : — 

" In my opinon it is not tbe quantity, bnt tlie qnalii^, of persons 
among \rhom the attributes of divinity are distributed, vrhiob is the 
serious matter If the divine might is associated with no 
higher ethical attributes than those which obtain among 
ordinary men ; if tho divine intelligence is supposed to be so 
imperfect that it cannot foresee the oonsequonoos of its own 
contrivances, if the supernal powers can become furiously 
angry with the creatures of their omnipotence and, in their senseless 
wrath, destroy the innocent along with the guilty ; or if they can 
show themselves to be as easily placated by presents and gross 
flattery as any oriental or occidental despot ; if, in short, tliey are 
only stronger than mortal men and no hotter, then surely, it is time 
for ns to look somewhat closely into their credentials, and to accept 
none but conclusive evidence of their eustence '’—‘Science and 
Hebrew Tradition,’ p 268 

The truth of the matter is that the modems have 
completely lost sight of the fact that tbe theological 
god, or Ishvara, is a pure impersonation of karma, and, 
theiefore, feel baffled in the presence of such statements 
as those already quoted horn the Bible and the Qur’an 
It is this impeisonation of karmic power, as the luler 
of the woild, which stands * in the way of progress by 
* If we do not deny the evidence of our senses, we should 
perceive that not only is there no necessity for the existence of a 
ruler of the universe, but that the supposition of such a being is 
also actually calculated to bring ns into violent confliot with the 
dictates of reason and rationalism The fact that different Bnb> 
stances perform different functions ought to open our eyes, and 
make us pause before making the sweeping assertion that nothing 
whatever in the world can ever take place without the order of its 
extra-supreme ruler. What about the free actions of men and other 
living beings, and tho meohanioal action of the substances of. nature ? 
In respect of tho former, it xrould certainly be nnceasonable and 
sinful in a divine judgo to reward or punish living beings when 
their actions only flow from him, and tbe lattey, that Is the meiflianical 
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iSRAVA. 

Asi’ava signifies tbe influx of matter into the 
constitution of a soul. As mokslia cannot be attamed 
without the removal of tbe last particle of matter fiom 
tbe soul, knowledge of tbe piocess which causes the 
inflow of fresh matter and of the means to check it with 
IB a necessily which cannot be exaggerated 

Every action that is peiformed by a living being 
in the sams&ra is always in lelation to some kind of ^ 
matter. Whethei we enter into inteicourse with the 
outside world thiough the media of senses, oi indulge 
in mental or moral speculation in the seclusion of our 
piivate apartments, oi carry on any.othei kind of 
activity, in each and every instance we only traffic in 
matter some of which is being constantly absoibed by 
tbe soul Even when fresh matter does not come from 
outside, theie is always a sufficient amount of it present 
in the physical organism itself to be absorbed by the 
soul. Every action opens the door to certain kinds of 
particles of matter, which may immediately entei into 
union with the soul, and modify the stiuotures of its 
two invisible bodies, the hArmdna and the taijasa. 
This 18 the case generally with all kinds of actions. Even 
when meritonouB deeds, short of tlie natural function- 
ing of puie spiiit, are peifoimed, there is no stoppage 
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of the process of the karma infinx ; only the sonl then 
assnnilates particles of matter whose fmit is pleasant, 
instead of those which hear enl consegnences For the 
difFerence between virtne and vice is precisely the same 
as that between a gold and an iron chain ; they both 
tend to prolong the bondage of the sonl, though in one 
case It is not gnite unplea^nt, while in the other it may 
be, and, in the worst cases, actually is, intolerable. 
The natural functioning (self-contemplation) of pure 
spirit differs from punya ivirtue) in so &r that while 
the exercising of the functions of pure spirit does 
not imply the negativity of the soul in the least de^e, 
and, theiefore, la unaccompanied by the &srava of 
matter, virtuous actions are only calculated to render 
captivity pleasant and agreeable to the soul Thus, 
virtue is as much a cause of bondage as vice from the 
stand-point of him who aspires for perfect liberation 
Certain types of mental attitude strikingly demon- 
strate the operation and eSeot of dsrava on the soul 
Such, for instance, is the case with mental depression 
when the soul is literally weighted down by a kind of 
miMma (fine) particles of matter The same is the case 
with excessive grief, a general tendency towards pessim- 
ism, and the like. What seems to happen in such cases 
IS that ceartam kinds of feehngs weaken the intensi^ of 
the rhythm of the soul, exposing it to the i^ux of the 
particles of matter from its physical organism itselL 
As an oily surface soon becomes coveted over with dust, 
so does the soul attract to itself and is depressed (from 
de-down, and presmm to press) by a laige numbmr of 
particles of matteir from within its own outer encasement- 
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of flesli It IS to be borne in mind that the sonrs 
association with the outer body of gross matter is not 
of the same type as that with the ktrmAna shanra, 
for while it becomes intimately fused with the pai tides 
of finer matter of which that subtle body is made, theie 
is no such fusion in the case of the gross body The 
idea of the association of the soul with its three bodies, 
may be partially grasped by bkening it to oxygen and 
the matter of the It&mana karira to hydiogen which 
combine together to form water. If we now tbiow some 
colouring matter into the bquid, formed by the fusion 
of hydrogen and oxygen, we should have an idea of the 
form of the tatjasa sharira The position occupied by 
these two bodies in relation to that of gross matter is 
something like that which comes into existence by 
holding the volume, or mass, of coloured bquid in a 
sponge, so that the liquid saturates eveiy portion of the 
sponge without actually becoming fused or united with 
it. There is, however, this important, distinction to be 
drawn between the sponge and the physical organism 
that while the former is an independent artide, the 
latter is only organised by the soul which is to become 
ensouled in it 

To return to the influx of matter into the soul, 
the idea of dsrava through the senses can be easily 
understood if we put oursdves the question wlio 
feels the sensations of taste, smell, colour, touch and 
sound which are leceived through sense-organs ? Is it, 
foi instance, the tongue that enjoys the rebsh of food, 
or the soul? Obviously, the soul, for if its attention is 
exclusivdy engaged elsewhere it is not only not conscious 
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of the taste of food but may also fail to take coii«cious 
cognizance of the quality of eatables put before it. 
It follows from this that while the bulk of food passes 
into the stomach through the gullet, some finer particles 
of its relish reach the soul through the glands of taste 
and the nerves connected with them, enabling it to 
feel and enjoy the taste of each morsel ITcnce, 
when these relish-particles do not come in contact with 
the soul it IS not cognizant of their presence Tlie same 
is the case with the feelings of pain and pleasure and 
with the bodily sensations in general ; these, too, arc 
not felt if the mind is busy elsewhere These facts 
unmistakably point to some kind of matcnal dfirara 
with every sensation and feeling. The same conclusion 
IS to be anived at by a study of certain kinds of 
mental states, foi the process of controlling such passions 
as anger, greed, and the like, clearly points to the 
exertion of will on some kind of matter, uliilc tlielr 
complete eradication means neither more nor lees than a 
complete annihilation of their causes 7 c , the freedom 
of mind fiom some kind of foreign material uliosc 
presence was responsible for their existence and recurring 
recrudescence Whether we regard our pn«s<iioiis .and 
emotions as the states of our conciou«ncss or ao so many 
kinds of rhythms of the soul, or in .any othci waj*, it is 
certain that a simple substance liKc the soul or con- 
sciousness can never, by itself, be the bacm of so m.iny 
different kinds of states or ihythms eome of nhieli 
are undoubtedly antagonistic to one another Ilnfrrd 
and lo\c both, foi instance, cannot he the n.'>tiirel func- 
tions of the sotil, so th.at if the latter he the nonu-’i 
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state of our consciousness, the former must owe its 
existence to something else Matter, the only otlier 
substance which enters into interaction with the soul, 
then, IS the substance whose influence is responsible for 
the abnormal types of emotions and passions. Its fusion 
with spirit gives rise to disposition, and renders the 
soul liable to experience different kinds of affections 
according to the varying circumstances of life. The 
two opposite types of feelings known as de-bght (literally, 
intense lightness) and de-pression (mental ‘ heaviness ’), 
also furnish strong evidence in support of aaram, for 
the former conveys the idea of the removal of a 
kind of weight from the soul, while its antithesis, the 
latter, implies the imposition of some sort of burden on it. 
Hence, if our language is to be tiue to nature, we must 
acknowledge that it is not purely the weight of words, 
ideas or circumstances which makes us experience 
the unpleasant feeling known as depiession of spirits, 
nor the cessation or removal thereof which selves as an 
occasion for debght 

The truth is that when the soul becomes negative m 
consequence of some ungratified desire, it is exposed to 
the daram of matter in a marked degree, and, conse- 
quently, feels de-pressed in the literal sense of the 
word. Similarly, when its desires aie gratified, or 
voluntaiily abandoned, its condition of negativity comes 
to an end, and some of the particles of matter, which 
had flowed in on account of the slackening of the 
intensity of the rhythm of life, are meohamcally dispers- 
ed, giving rise to the feebng of de-light 

As a lesult of the foregoing discussion, it may be 
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btntcfl that aMfliit alxxaja aigiufirs the tiifluK of matter 
into the of the soul, .'iiid tlint the soul 

ivmniiib Hiiiijcct to it bo long as the rhythm of life re- 
niiuiis slnckeiu'd hr the attitude of receptivity' Tins 
nttitiidc of rcccptnity or negativity, ns has heen nlieady 
stated, is dno to iheiiifluoncc of liesiicb for inntci lai things, 
for the soul is peiferiion itself m its nntiiinl purity, but 
the entoitniiiment of ilesitcs lends it to depend on the 
objeets thereof, tliioniiig it into an attilude of expectancy 
and iiiierisiiiess I’nie inielligetice hy nature, the jtut is 
alfeeted hy its beliefs, so that the expectalioii of joy, 
comfoit oi help fn»m outside itself inst.intly impairs 
its natural hiioynnex and slieiiglh. it is this condition 
of crpcctaiiey* nhich mnv he called icccplivity oi nega> 
tivity This haimfiil attitude, ns btnied before, is foiced 
on tlic soul 111 coiiscqtieiicc of its desires foi intercouise 
uiih, and (raflit in, mnttci fiom nhicii it expects to 
derixe pleasiiie, oi jox', in roiho foini oi othei In ical- 
itx, hoxxexei, the Mini ih peifcct niid blissful by nature, 
so that Its desires foi the enjoyment of innltei only 
betray its igiioMiice of its oxxti tnie natuinl peifec- 
lioii Thus, any kind of activity, physical, mental or 
inoial, )s n cause of dsrata, no exception being made 
even in tlic case of actions peifoimed carelessly, since 
they point to the picsence of an attitudo of caieless- 
ncss xvhich is quite iiicompatiblo xnlh solf'Conscious* 
nObs, 

The causes of dsrnva may noxv bo enumerated cate- 
gorically' They arc — 

(1) Mithydtctt, i e , ivrong belief oi faith, 

(2) Abirati, t c,, moral failings, 

8 
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(3) Pramada, ?.&, negligent conduct, or lack of 
control, 

(4) Kashdya, or passions, and 

(5) Toga, or the general channels of inflow 

Of these, the first class consists of five kinds of 
mithy&tva, namely, 

0) one-sided absolutism, which insists on the 
absolute accuracy of knowledge obtained 
from one point of view alone ; 

(li) untiue attiibution of a quality to a being or 
thing ; 

<iii) entertainment of doubt about the truth ; 

(iv) failure to distingnish between right and 
wrong ; and 

(v) the notion that all leli^ons are equally true. 
The second division includes * 

(i) himad, that is, injuiing another by thought, 
word or deed, 

(ii) falsehood or perjury, 

(hi) theft, 

(iv) unchastity, and 

(v) attachment to things of the world. 

The third category comprises * 

(i) reprehensible discourse about the king, state, 

women and food, ’ 

(ii) sense-gratification, 

(ill) mild kind of passions, 

(iv) deep, and 

(v) gossip 

The kashayas include four different types of 
anger, pride, deceitfulness and greed, and nine minor 
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blemisbes {no-hask&yas), namely, joking, attachment or 
love, aversion or hatred, grief, fear, disgnat and the 
three kinds of sexual passion peculiar to the three sexes, 
the male, the female and the neuter The four ^es of 
Jtashdyas are : 

(1) anantanubandhi, i e , that which prevents one’s 
acquinng the right faith and stands in the way of true 
discernment ; 

(2) jjpraty^^yana, or that which prevents the 
observance of even the mmor vows of a house-holder ; 

(3) pratydhhy&na, which interferes with the obser- 
vance of the vrataa (vows) enjomed on a monk ; and 

(4) sanjvalana, which is of a mild nature, and the 
last obstacle to the absolute pnnty of Right Con- 
duct 

Yoga, which means a channel for the inflow of matter, 
IS of three kinds — 

(i) manSyoga, that is, mental activity, or thon^t, 

(ii) My&yoga, or bodily actions, and 
flii) mchanayoga, { e , speech. 

These are the main causes of aerava, and, although 
the sub-heads in this classification may be divided still 
further, it would serve no useful purpose to describe 
their minute sub-division here. 
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BANDHA 

It mast be obvious to all tbinking miuds that every 
slight contact of matter with spnit does not necessarily 
imply tbeii fasioti, so that all the particles of matter 
which come in contact with the soul do not necessarily 
combine with it to cause its bondage Hence, the 
Jaina Siddb&nta divides bondage into two classes,. 
gdmprayika and ii'yapaiha Of these, the former 
signifies the fusion of spirit and matter, and the latter 
only a momentary contact between them 

The absorption of matter by the soul results in the 
foimation of a compound-personabty in whicii the na- 
tuial attributes of spirit become suppressed to a greater 
or less extent, according to the nature and quantity of 
the particles absorbed Just as hydrogen and oxygen 
are deprived of their natural freedom durmg the peiiod 
of their fusion in the foim of water, so is a soul debarred 
from the full exercise of its natural attributes while in 
union with matter ; and ]u8t as the separation of bydio- 
gen and oxygen from one another results in lestoring 
to them then natural properties in the fullest degree 
of manifestation, so does the lemoval of matter 
from the constitution of the soul establish it in its 
natural peifection as a puie spnit It follows from this 
that the union of spiiit and matter does not imply a 
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complete annihilation of their natmal pioperties, but 
only a aospension of their functions, in varying degree, 
according to the quality and quantity of the matenal 
absorbed Thus, the effect of the fusion of spint and 
matter is manifested in the foim of a compound-peison- 
ality which partakes of the nature of both, without 
actually destroying either. Hence, the jtia involved in 
the cycle of births and deatlis manifests something of 
the natuie of both, puie spirit and inattei, the quality of 
omniscience appearing in the form of knowledge depen- 
dent on the activity of senses and mind, that of light 
belief 111 the form of wrong and absurd notions, of infi- 
nite power in the guise of bodily prowess, and of infinite 
happiness, as sensations of pleasure and pain thiough 
the senses On the othei hand, attraction and repulsion, 
which aie the properties of mattei, assume the foim of 
attachment and hatred, giving rise to all kinds of emo- 
tions and passions, gieed, anger and the like. Another 
effect of the unhappy union between spint and inattei 
is the liability to death from which pure spirit is per- 
fectly immune, but which, together with its companion, 
biith, IS a constant source of dread to an nn-evolved. that 
is to say, an nnemancipated soul. The fusion of spirit 
and matter also exposes the soul to dangei from another 
quarter from which it enjoys complete inimunitv as 
pure spirit This additional source of trouble consists 
in the inflow of fresh matter in consequence of the 
operation of the foices of magnetism, chemical affinity 
and the like, lesiding in the matenal already in union 
with the sonl As gaseous matter is not liable to com- 
bine with the element of earth in its natural purity. 
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but becomes defiled by it wben existing in tbe condition 
of vrater, so, owing to tbe influence of tbe material 
aheady in combination with it, does the soul become 
liable to be forced into union with certain types of 
matter which cannot assail it directly. 

We thus obseire that the union of soul and matter 
is simply fraught with evil for the jiva, whose condition 
scarcely differs fiom that of a man thrown into pnson and 
theieby depiived of his freedom of action. The Mrmam 
shanra is a sort of self-adjusting prison for the soul and 
constantly accompanies it through all its incarnations, or 
births Subject to modification at the end of each form 
of life, it is again and again attracted into a new womb, 
organising, mechanically, the outer encasement of gioss 
matter by the energies inherent within its own foim 

Thus the conditioning of the physical body, and of 
the circumstances depending on that body — descent, 
family, status, wealth and the like — is the result of 
the medianical operation of the foice of ’karma stored 
up m the k&i’mina ^rira 

This karmic force is dealt with by the Jaina Siddhdnta 
under the following eight heads . — 

(1) jn&n&mramya, or the knowledge-Kibstructing 
group, 

(2) darkan&oaraniya, or the class of forces which 
interfeie with perception ; 

(3) vedaniya, i.e , the class of prdkritis (eneigies) 
which determine and regulate the esperlencing of 
pleasure and pain , 

(4; mohamya, that is to say, the forces which produce 
delusion , 
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(5) ^ 2 ^, 01 the praknka which deteimine the 
doiation of the aesocialdon of the soul with the hody of 
gross matter ; 

(6) nama, or the forces which organise the body 
and Its limbs , 

(7) gdtro, 01 the energies which determine the 
family, surroundings, position and the like, of indiin- 
duals; and 

(8) avtardya, or the group of forces which in- 
terfere with our doing what we should likd to do 

As flesh, blood, muscles, bones, marrow and the like 
are fomed from the same food, so are the different 
kinds of karmte energies engendered from the particles 
of matter absorbed by the soul through darava 

Of these eight kinds of learmos, the first, second, 
fourth and eighth are called ghdtta (lit. that which 
destroys), because they obstruct the natural qaahties of 
spint, and the remaining four aghdbia {a—not+ghdtia) 
because of their not interfering with those ailnbutes. 
The former are, moreover, regarded as inimical to the 
^va, because they are the most difficult to be destroyed, 
while the latter can be burnt up speedily. 

We now proceed to describe the number and nature 
of energies comprised in eadi of these eight groups of 
Karmas. 

L The j^ndvarniya class comprises five ener^es, 
namely . 

(i) that which obscures knowledge derived through i 
the senses (moti yndma)’, 

lii) that which interferes with knowledge based 2 
on the interpretation of signs (arvta jndna ) ; 
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3 (ill) that which obstructs cluiroyauce {avadhi 

jMm) , 

4 (iv) that which debars one from telepathic know- 

ledge (mamh prayaya j'M,na) , and 
® (v) that which prevents omniscieiipe {kevala jUina) 

from manifesting itself 

U. The daimn&varantiia group consists of the follow- 
ing nine kinds of eneigy all of which inteifeie with the 
perceptive faculties of the soul in diffeient ways — 

6 (i) that which debars the soul fiom seeing with the 

eye {cliakfu darsana ) , 

7 (ill that which prevents perception through senses 

other than sight {aehaktu darsana ) ; 
a (ill) that which obstructs claiivoyant perception 

{aoadJit darsana ) , 

8 (vi) that which prevents the manifestation of hevala 

darsana (full, unqualified perception) ; 

10 (v) mdrd (sleep) , 

11 (vij mdj’d-njdrd (deep-sleep), 

12 (vii) yraohalA, light oi lestless sleep, like that of a 

dog; 

13 (viii) prachald-praehald, a more lestless form of slum- 

ber than the preceding, also a kind of mad- 
ness ; and 

14 (ix) sty&nagriddhi (somnambnlism) 

ni The vedanisM type comprises two kinds of 
energies * 

16 (i) those responsible for pleasurable experiences 

(sStd vedamya), and 

(li) those leading to suffering and pain {asdtA 
' vedamya) 
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IV. The mohaniya class is sab-divided into — 

(i) Darsana mohaniya, which obstructs right belief. 

It IS of three kinds — 

(a) miUiydtva which leads to settled wrong 17 
beliefs, 

(J>) samyaga mtffiy&tva which is cbaiacterised 18 
by a inixttiie of truth and falsehood, and 

(c) samyak prakrvti 01 eamyaktva which signi- 18 
fies blurred faith In this state the truth 
IS known, but faith is slightly tinged with 
superstition 

( 11 ) GMrvtra mohaniya which intei feres with right 
conduct This is of the following twenty- 
five kinds — 


(0) anger. 

'I 

of the ananldntibandht. 


20 

( 5 ) pride. 

1 

y 

1 

; 

that is, the intensest 


21 

(c) deceit, 

type 


22 

(d) greed, 


28 

lei anger, 

1 

1 

> 

1 

) 

i 


24 

(/) pride. 

of the apratySkhy&na, 

« 

25 

(7) deceit. 

01 a veiy intense type 

«a 

M 

26 

(h) gieed, 



27 

(t) anger, 


1 

1 

28 

Ol pride. 

1 

y 

1 

of the pratyakhyina, 


29 

(k) deceit, 

that IS, intense type. 


80 

(Z) gieed, 

j 



31 

(m) anger. 

) 



32 

(n) pride. 

) 

■ 

of the sanjvalamt, 01 mild 


88 

{p) deceit. 

r 

1 

type 


‘ 84 

(p) greed, 

J 

J 


86 
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1 

( 3 ) jofang. 

87 

(r) attachment or love, 

88 

(s) aversion, 

89 

(t) gnef, 

40 

(tt) fear. 

41 

(n) disgust, 

42 

(w) sex-passion peculiar to males. 

48 

(ss) sex-passion peculiar to females, and 

44 

(y) sex-passion peculiai to those of the ' 


nentei sex 


V The dyu}^ Itarma group includes four kinds of 
energies irhioh control and deteimine the dmution of 
life of the foui kinds of beings, namely, 


45 (i) deals (residents of heavens), 

45 ( 11 ) human beings, 

47 (iii) lower forms of life belonging to the animal, 

vegetable and mineral kingdoms, and 

48 (iv) denizens of hells 

, VI. The «dma karma group compiises the following 
ninety-three kinds of eneigies, falling under forty-two 
heads, which are responsible for the formation of the 
different kinds of bodies and their organs : 

(1) Oabi, 01 condition of existence, which is of four 
kinds, namely — 

49 (i) manushya (human), 

60 (ii; hryanidia (lower forms of life, such as alumals, 

vegetables and the like), 

61 (lii) deva (life in heavens), and 

52 (iv) mraha (the condition of existence as a resident 

of hell) 


No-kaahdyaa. 
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(2) Jdti, that is, typ^i or class, nrhich compnses the 
Uowing five heads . — 

(i) one-sensed beings, B8 

rii) two-sensed beings, 54 

(in) three-sensed beings, 55 

(iv) four-sensed beings, and 55 

(v) beings with all the five senses 57 

{ 3 } Sharira, t e., body, which is of five kinds, viz ., — 

(i) auddrika, the outer body of gross matter, 58 


(ii) vatknydka, the outer body of deoas (residents 55 

of heavens) and of those who are the denizens 
of hells, 

(iii) oMraka, an invisible body of small dimen- 

sions, which issues fiom the forehead of ad- 
vanced ascetics alone, and enables them to 
visit the Teacher, if there be one in a distant 
land, 

(iv) taijasa, the body of luminous matter, and 51 

(v) JtarmAna, the body of karmic ener^es 62 

(4) Anqapdrtga, that is, the principal and subsidiary 
imbs, wluch are of three kinds — 

(i) avMrika, i e , pertaining to the physical body, 68 
(u) vatkriyaka, pertaining to the latkriyaka swrlra 64 
which can become big or small, and can 
assume any form at will, and 
(hi) ahdrdka, te, pei taming to the ah&raJta 65 
body 

(5) Nirmdna, that is, symmetiy. 66 

(6) Bandhana, or union of particles without which 67-71 
it would be impossible for the body to be organised. 
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3-76 


77 

78 


79 

80 
Si 
82 


83 


84 


86 


86 

87 


This is of fire kinds, corresponding to the fire kinds of 
bodies enumerated above 

(7) Saiiqhata, a still closer union of pai tides than 
bandhnm This is also different foi the fire different 
kinds of bodies, hence, of five types. 

(8) Sansadidna, 01 devdopment, which is of sis kinds, 
as folloxre 

(i) saitia^turasra, i e , pioportionate, 

(ii) nyagrodha parmaniala, that is, well-deve- 

loped in the'' upper parts and ill-formed in 
the lower, 

(iii) svdtika, or well-formed in the lower portion, 

but stunted in the upper. 

(iv) Ttvbjaka, that is, bunch-backed, 

(v) tavnana, or dwarfish, and 

(vi) hundaha, tfaa^is, geneial mal-fonnation 

(9) Sariqlianam, or formation of bony skdeton. This 
is of the following six kinds, of which only the last three 
are possible in the present age : — 

(i) vajm vrifablui nai'&cha, that is, adamantine, 
or 11 on-like formation of bones, their wrap- 
pings and nails, 

(li) uiyra vardcfw, ie, iron-like formation of 
bones and nails, but not of wrappings, or 
bandages, 

(iii) ndracha, or bones, wiappings, and nails of the 
ordinary type, that is to say, without ada- 
mantine strength, 

(ir) arStia nSrdeka, that is, no wrappings, but only 
partially nailed joints, 

[v) Iftlahj, or wholly nailed joints, and 
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(vi) asqmpr&pta sripainka, diat is, bones strong 88 
together by nerves, bnt not fixed with naiis. 

(10) Colour (vama), which is of five kinds, viz — 

> (i) black, 89 

(ii) blue, 90 

(ill) red, ' 81 

(it) yellow, and 8Z 

(v) white 89 

'• (11) Smell (gandha), which is either — 

(i) pleasant, or 84* 

(ji) cnpleasant 8& 

(12) Taste (rasa), which is of five kinds, namely — 

' (i) pungent, 88 

(li) bitter, 87 

(lii) saline, 88 

(iv) acid, and 89 

(v) sweet 

(13) Touch (aparia), which falls undei eight heads 
as follows . — 

(i) hard, (ii) soft, (in) light, (iv) heavy, (v) cold, (vi) 

' hot, (vii) smooth, and (vni) rough 

(14) Anu-pAroi, which enables the soul to retain 
during the moments of transition from one life to another 
the form of its last incarnation This is of four kinds, 
coi responding to the four gatis (conditions of existence), 
namely, (i) human, (it) deia, (ui) naraka (pertaining to the 
residents of hells), and (iv) animal (ttryandia) 

(15) Agunilnghu, which has lefeience to the weight of ^18 
matter of winch any particular body may be made, 
laterally, the word agurulaglm means neither light noi 
heavy, hence it has reference to that energy which is 
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responsible foi the manufacturing of the material of the 
different bodies, which, bulk for bulk, is neither heavy 
like iron, nor light like cotton-wool. 

114 (16) UpaghMa, by whose operation are formed such 

organs as are inimical to the very organism to which 
they belong, eg.^ big, bulky bellv, long horns, and the 
like. 

116 (17) Paraghdta, the energy which makes organs 

which might be used for the desti notion of others, such 
as sharp horns, poisonous fangs, and the like 

116 (18) AtApa, which makes a heat-producing and 
luminiferous body, such as that of the pnlhoiMya jtcae 
in the solar orb 

117 (19) Udyota, the eneigy which produces a phosphor- 
escent, that IS, luminous, but not heat-producmg, 
organism, « ^ , the body of a fire-fly 

. 8-119 (20) ViMyoqati, the energy which enables one to 

fly, or move thiough air Tt is either shvbha (grace- 
ful) or aahvbha (the opposite of graceful). 

120 (21) Breathing {udichhvdsa) 

121 (22) Trasa, which proem es birth in the classes of 
jtvas above the one-sensed typo 

122 ( 23 ) Sffi&vara, which leads to birth in the class of 
one-sensed jtvas 

128 (24) Bddara, which pioduces a body capable of 

offering resistance to, and of bemg resisted by, other 
bodies. 

(25) Sukehma, which produces a body incapable of 
offering resistance to, or of being resisted by, others. 

(26) Paryapti, the power to utilise the particles of 


126 
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matter for the full development of certain physical and 
mental faculties This is of sis kinds, namely— 

(a) the potver to absorb nourishment, 

(h) the power to build the body fiom the nourish* 
ment absorbed, 

(e) the power to develop physical organs and 
faculties, including that of sense-perception, 

(d) the power to maintam breathing and circu- 

lation of blood, 

(e) the power of speech, and 

(f) the power of discrimination, or thinking, with 

the help of the physical organ of thought 

(27) Aparydpli, the energy which does not permit 126 
the development of any of the sis par^pua or powers 
described under the nest preceding head. 

(28) Praty^, which appropriates a body to one 1 S 7 
sonl only 

(29) 86ili&rana, which enables a body to be appro- 122 
prlated by more than one souls 

(30) Sdiira, the energy which retains the various 129 
ihdtus and upadkiim in their respective positions in the 
body. The dJuitua are juices, blood, flesh, fat, bone, mar- 
row and semen , and the upadhdtus, wind, bile, phlegm, 
nerves, sinews, skin, and the digestive Are 

(31) AsHhira, the energy which tends to disturb the 130 
equilibrium of dhdtus and upadh&tus 

(32) ^ulika^jtdma-ltarnia is a pmkriU which imparts ig^ 

' aMractiveness to the limbs of the body 

(33) MiAhorvAviadtarma is the energy which mnVfia ^32 
the bodily limbs imattraotive and offensive to look 

at 
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184 

185 

186 

187 

188 

189 

140 

141 

-143 

144 

145 

146 

147 


(34) Sv^haga^amorltarma is an energy which malrfisf 
one the object of love by others 

(35) Durbhigarr^marhirrna acts in the opposite way 
to the suhhaga prahriti. 

(36) Susiara renders speech agreeable and melo- 
dions 

(37) Dusvam makes the voice croaky and unpleas- 
ant to hear 

(38) Adeya imparts radiance and glow to the body. 

(39) Anddeya makes a body devoid of radiance or 
glow 

(40) Yashakirti makes one popular in the world 

(41) AyasJiaMrti operates in the opposite way, and 
makes one unpopular. 

(42) Ttr^mkararnotma-ltarma raises one to the sup- 
reme status of a Hrihanhara (Gted) 

Vn. Gotra karmas are of two kmds, that which 
secures one’s birth in a noble, infiuential oi prosper- 
ous family (ne7ie7ia gotra), and that which drags the soul 
mto opposite kinds of surroundings (ntoha qotra). 

Yin. Antaraya harmas comprise the following five 
kinds of karmia energy : — 

(i) that which interferes with the making of gifts, 

though we may be willing to do so, 

(ii) that which steps in to deprive ns of gain, though 

we might do all in our power to deserve it, 

(iii) that which . pievents one’s enjoying things 

which can be enjoyed only once, such as food, 

(iv) tbat winch interferes in the enjoyment of things 

which may be enjoyed more than once, such 

as pictures, and 
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(t) lack of effectiveness to accomplish anything, 
though ive may do our best to sncceed 
It will be seen from the above classification of karma- 
prakritis that the total numbei of energies falling 
under the eight groups is 148, which exhaust the 
whole range of karmas, though it is possible to divide 
and sub-divide them still fordier undei many heads 
Of these, the number of eneigies which fall undei the 
description of the ndma karma alone is ninety-three, the 
lemaining fifty-five being divided among the othei 
groups. The nuinhei of prakritis of the gkdtia karmas 
out of these fiftj"-five is for^-seven, which comprise 
five of jndnaiarantya, nine of darsandummyd, twenty- 
eight of nokamyn and five of antardya The remain- 
ing eight, along with the ninety-thiee of the n&ma karma, 
are all aghdtta, since they do not prevent the natoral 
properties of tlie soul from becoming manifested It is 
these 47 energies of the gkdtia karmas which stand in 
the way of salration, and debai us fiom the enjoyment 
of our natural attributes — omniscience, bliss, and the 
like. 


148 



OH AFTER VI. 

SAMVARA 

It IS clear from what has been said in the earlier 
chapteis that karmia mattei flows into the sonl with 
every action, whether mental or physical, and that the 
fusion of spirit and mattei takes place only when the 
floul IS rendered receptive, 01 negative, in consequence 
of Its desires It would fdlow fiom this that complete 
freedom can he attained only by checking the continuous 
acUvity of mind and body which is the cause of fresh 
asrava, and by the elimination of the accumulated depo- 
sit of karmio foice from the soul Hence, the first thing 
to do is to bring under control the oigans of action which 
act as dooiways to the ingress of the enemy This 
amounts to saying that perfect control must be put on 
mind, body and speech, which are the three mlets for the 
particles of harmto matter to entei into the soul The 
process of checking the inflow of fresh matter through 
these doorways is called sarnvara, which is of two kinds, 
namely, (i) bhdva sammm and (lij draoya samvara ^Hie 
former of these two kinds of samvara signifies the 
control of passions, emotions, likes and dishkes, and 
the latter, i.e, dravya sairivara, the cessatioq of the 
influx of the paitides of matter. 

Now, since passions and emotions only arise by virtue 
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c£ unsatisfied deares, he trho would bring them under 
contiol must begin by renouncing bis desires m the 
first instance Similarly, since dratya &sraia^ tabes 
place through the doorways of mind, body and speech, 
the controlling of the unchecked activity, of these 
inlets of karmaa is equally necessaiy foi the aqiirant 
for release from the bondage of * mn ’ To this end the 
following loles have been Imd down by the omniscient 
tirthamkaraa foi the guidance of their unevolved br&i 
thren: — 

1 The contiol of mind, ^eech and body (gupti) 

2 The cultivation of the habit of carefulness 
(aamitt), in respect of the following five particulars : — 

(a) walking, so as not to injure any bving being ; 

(5) speech, so as not to cause pain to any one 
by offensive, disagreeable language, or by a 
careless use of words havmg a tendency to 
incite otheis to violent deeds ; 

(c) eating, so as not to oause injury to any living 

being; 

(d) handling things — begging bowl, books and the 

* Kamuis are geneially dealt witli under two heads :(i)iUidoa 
hiTvuu and (n) dnvya inmg« oi these, bMva Itarmtu signify 

Afferent kmdaot mental states of the soul, and dwwgn harmoB the 
material foioes forged in consequence of those mental states. This 
distinction is also observed in respect of On ova, handlia, fonmaro, 
flitVonf and mokska. Wo thns have VkAva tSstwa signifying the 
^dition of reoep«vitr or negativity which is fhvonrable forthe 
influx of matter into the soul, and drovpa dsrava, the actual inSow- 
ii« material itself Similariy, bJidin bandba, bMva aa^ra -bhOva 
nii^ardand Uidiio owinha have reference to mental atMtnde, and 
dram Mndhtt, dtttvya tamvara dravya nirjant and dravya mkOta 
to the physical side of the qnestbn. 
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like, With which there is a great danger of 
injury to small insects ; and 
(e) evacuation and disposal of fseces, urine, and 
the like 

3. The ohseivance of the rules of the da^iahsliana 
(consisting of ten rules or commandments) iJiamit 
(path), viz.— 

(a) forgiveness, 

(&) humility, 

(c) honesty, or straight foiwardness, 

(d) tnithfnlness, 

(e) purity of mind, i e , the avoidance of passions, 

(jf ) mercy and control of senses, 

(g) tapa (asceticism, t e , the performance of acts 

of . self-denial, in order to bnng the pure 
attiibutes of the soul into manifestation), 

(h) renunciation (the giving of gifts, non-attach- 

ment, and the like), 

(t) avoidance of gieed, and 

(j) chastity ‘ < 

4t. Constant meditation on the following twelve 
forms of reflection (hhdoand) ’ 

(i) Anitya hMvan& — ‘All things are transitory 

in the world; no condition of existence 
therein is everlasting; it is useless to be 
attached to the forms of perishable things ; 
they can only cause pain and suffering; 
dliarm (religion) alone is one’s true fnend; 
friends, relations, health, wealth, beaufy, 
strength and the like shall all desert one some 
day ; dtman alone is nitya (eternal) ; he alone 
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has to taste the fiiut — guliha (happiness) and 
dtiMAa (misery) — of his actions ; therefore, one’s 
dtmav alone is the fit object of attachment.’ 

(ii) Ahrana bh&vanA — ‘ Hone can help the 
jiva m hia troubles; he alone has to bear 
his pain and soffenng, fnends, relations, 
wife and children are powerless to combat 
Buffeiing and disease , dharma is the only 
protector of the helpless, dharma enables 
the jtva, by his own power, to surmount 
all obstacles, therefoie, dharma should be 
practised under all circumstances. One should 
also be devoted to the five kinds of Teachers 
{Arhanta, Stddha, AiMrya, Upddhyaya and 
Sddhv), who preadi the trae dharma ’ 

<ui) Samsdra hhavand — Endless is the cycle of 
txansmigration , painful is eveiy form of 
life ; there is no happiness in any of the lour 
conditions of existence , devaa, human beings, 
animals and residents of hells are all m- 
Tolved m pam and misery of some kind or 
I other , mdk^a alone is bbssful and free from 
pain , the wise should, tbeiefore, only aspire 
for mak^ia , all other conditions are tempo- 
laiy and painful ’ 

(iv) Bkatva bhavand — * Alone does the ytoa come 
into the woild ; alone does he leave it 
to be re-boin elsewhere ; alone does he bear 
the consequences of his Itarmas , therefore, 
one should bestir oneself for the destruction 
of karmas ’ 
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(v) AnyaioSt bhdvan&. — ' Soul is distinct fiom the 

body , It IB also distinct from one’s wife and 
child; at the moment of death it leaves 
them all— its body, relations, and the like 
— behind ; when one’s body even is not one’s 
own, what good is to be had out of regaid- 
ing any one else as one’s own ? ’ 

(vi) Asucht Shduoiid.— ‘The body is full of 

foul matter , it is constantly passing out filth ; 
if Its skm be removed, it would cease to be 
attiactive , it cannot be - purified by unguents 
and scents ; it is only a stoie-house of im- 
purities ,* faeces, saliva, etc , does it contain , 
fool, indeed, is he who allows such a body 
to become his mastei , it is to be treated as 
a slave ’ 

(vii) Asrava Hhavana . — ‘Aamm is the cause of 

the infiuz of karmas ; all kinds of evil aiise 
from it , the wise should know and under- 
stand the nature of dtrava, and bontrol his 
conduct ’ 

(vm) Samvara hMvand (meditation on the natuie 
of gajiioara). 

(ix) N^jard hhdvana (meditation on the natuie of 
nirjar& tattva) 

(x' Loka^ vuniveise) hhavana (one should meditate 

* MeditaMon on the form of the nnivoise, ite principal diTMons, 
and the conditions of life which prevail therein is called the Uka- 
bhlfoand. The infinity of dkdSu (space) is divided into two parts, 
fhe loMkdia (universe) and the alokdhfsa (the region beyond 
the nniverso). Nothing bnt pure space is to bo fonnd in the 
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on the foim, material, and natuie of the thiee 
worlds) 

(xi) Bo^idurlabha bhdvanA — ‘DlfBcult is it to 
acquiie the human form, having acquired 
it, it IS difficult to know the truth , having 
known the tiuth, it is difficult to have faith 
in It; having acquired faith in the truth, 
difficult It IS to piactise it; theiefoie, no 
opportunity should be lost in the acquisition ^ 
of the Three Jewels (Right Faith, Right Know- 
ledge and Right Conduct) ’ 

al<]leSkaia, while the lohiMia eoatems the remeuusg five sub- 
Etances, namely, j/va, matter. Time, Dharma and Adharma, witbont 
which there can be no oniveEge The form of the niuveise (lohdhdso) 
is -that of a spindle lesting on half of another, and resembles tbe 
flgnre of a man standing with hia arms akimbo The middle part of 
this man-shaped nniverao is called the modhpaloka (tbe middle 
region), tbe upper the urdhmloka (celestial region) and tbe lower 
the odholoAo (the nether region) The celestial region consists of 
sixteon heavens on eight storeys, nine npper heavens (pralveyoftaa), 
nine anudtilias and fire amttanu (still higher regions of detios), with 
the place of residence of the Stddhdtmam st the extreme top The 
madbj/ttioto oompnses a veqr large number of continents and seas, 
with tbe Jambu dofpo, of wbidi oar little earth forms a part, in the 
centre. Below the madhualaka tm tbe dwellingsof certain kinds of 
beings— bhatimmsin deoas and others of tbeir type Below 
these are the seven bells, one on the top of anotiier, while tbe lowest 
part of tbe nmvetse is called nigoda 

As regards the conditions of life which prevail in the diderent 
parts of the nniverse, tbe devas enjoy great felicify which increases 
the higher we ascend. In tbe lowest heavens, the deoas and 
devaugiids (wives of devai) enjoy long life and eo*habit like human 
b^gs; they have no bones in their bodies, which ate resplendent 
and shining, and capable of assnming any desired form by the mere 
force of will. As we rise higher in the celestial region, the method 
of the gratifloation of sex-passion becomes less and less gross m 
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(xii) DkarmabliAmnd, — ‘Dharma (leligion) nuthoat 
mercy is but a foim of mithydtva (falsehood) ; 
dharma is the i ejection of the divine efful- 
gence of the diman , without dharma, mtikiBha 
(freedom) cannot be attained , tiue dharma is 
the souice of life and joy to all living beings, 
dharma, theiefore, must be obseived in all 
things ’ 

5 The enduiance, with equanimity and obeeiful- 
fonn— m aome heavens sahafaetion resulting from mere contact, in 
others from perception, conversation, and so fortli— till it finally dis- 
appear in the gratvegalcas, where ‘there 'arc no demhigtIlSs. 

Longevity also varies in tiie different heavens, becoming 
longer and longer as we go up, till the longest dyuh m the last 
anuttura comprises no less than thirty-three adgmas (oceans) of 
years. The residents of the highest anuttanu have only one more 
earth-life to nndergo before final emancipation. 

In the madJii/alaJca, human beings aic found in different places, in 
the first two and a half continents which cover the entire region 
illumined by the Sun. The conditions of life differ in these regions 
also, owing to the influence of the motion of sons, stars, moons and 
other heavenly bodies In some places men enjoy great felioity, 
almost equalling that of devaa, while in others, such as our little 
earth, the oonditions of life vary with the periods of time. 

As regards the conditions of existence m bells, life is more and 
more painful as we descend to lower and lower regions. Duration of 
life also inoreases proportionately in the lower heUs, varying from 
10,000 years m the first hell to thirty-tbreo sitgaras in the lowest, 1.&, 
the seventh The ntgoda is the plaoeinto which fall all those who 
commit the worst kinds of sins. Tltese are they who may be said to 
go to tbe ‘ enter darkness, ' in the language of the Bible. Their ease 
is hopeless, and, although they might coma out of it again, no one 
can say how long thpy might have to remtin there Xfatcruoiating 
pam, extreme misery and unbearable torment at the hands of their 
neighbonrs and supenois are the oharactenstics of existence in hells. 
The residents of these nnLapiqr regions are all neuter, and spend 
ih^rldme in lamentation andangnish. 
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ness, of the tvrenty-two forms of haidship (parhiaka) 
consequent on (i) hungei, ^ii) thirst, fiii) cold, 0?) heat, 
fv; insect-bite, (vi) nakedness, (vii) di^gieeable sur- 
roundings, (viii) love for the opposite sex, (ix) pain 
arising horn the duty to he moving about, (xl discomfort 
caused by the observance of rules as legards sitting 
orlod^^ngin certain kinds of places, (xi) suffeiing due 
to the observance of regulations conceining sleeping, 
(xii) abuse, (xiii) ill-treatment, (xiv) begging, (xvl dis- 
appointment from getting no alms, ^xvi) disease, (arx'ii) 
thorn-pricks, (xviii) bodily dirt and impurities, (xix) dis- 
respect shown by men, (xx) pnde of learning, ^xxi) per- 
sistence of Ignorance, and (xxii) the existence of causes 
which tend to inteifere with feitb, 

6 Right conduct which includes . — 

(а) five kinds of spmtual puritv— 

ii) equanimity, 

(li) penalties foi faults aiising fiom inadvert- 
ence, 01 negligence, on account of which 
one loses equanimity. 

Oil) lefraining from lumeA, 

(iv) control of passions, and 
(v) contemplation of one’s own Stman ; 
and 

(б) observance of vows*— ohwneo, truthfulness, non- 

stealing, celibacy and non-attachment to the 
objects of senses 

In connection with samvaTa, it is important to note 
that a full acquaintance with the subject of dsrava is 
necessaiy to avoid confusion of thought, m reference to the 
determination of the rules of proper conduct We have 
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already dealt with this subject in a general way in the 
fourth chaptei, but as it is of paramount importance to he 
acijuainted with the special causes of specific Ttarmas, we 
shall enter into a more detailed description of them here 
To begin with the group of karmas known as the 
jndn&varaniya, we notice that the energies wluch fall 
undei this head are all those which are character ised by 
the property of offei ing obsti action to knowledge Their 
causes, therefore, must be such as have a tendency to 
obliterate existing knowledge or to obstruct the acquisi- 
tion of tiulli Analysis of these causes would show them 
to fall under two diifeient heads, namely, the endeavour 
to hold back, conceal oi evade tiuth, and non-exei- 
. tion in the light direction foi its acquisition. The former 
comprise all those tendencies of mmd which aim at obs- 
curing the leal point in issue by evasion, perversion, 
subterfuge, mysticism, false intei’pi station, hypocrisy, 
deceitfulness, misplaced subtlety, and the like ; and the 
lattei, such tiaits as physical laziness which prevent 
study and the acquisition of tiuth. Accoiding to the- 
Jama Sidd/ionta, the following, amongst otheis, are the- 
main causes of the jndnavarantya type of karmas : — 

Q) maintaining silence boin of resentment of hatred, 
in the presence, of one who is imparting true knowledge , 
<2) knowing the truth and yet escnsing oneself, 
when questioned, on the plea of ignorance ; 

(3) withholding truth uudei the apprehension that 
the questioner would become equally wise , 

(i) inteifeiing with the advancement of tiuth and 
learning, or preventing the acquisition of knowledge , 

(5) condemning the truth when propounded by another , 
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(6) finding fault with trath itself ; 

(71 laziness , 

(8) indifference to trutli ; 

(9) disrespectful attitude towards the Scripture of 
tiuth, 

(10) piide of learning , 

. (11) teaching or preaching falsehood , 

(12) running down the truly wise , and 

(13) a general encomagement of falsehood 

There are many othei such causes which the reader 
will haire no difficulty in ascertaining foi hims^. As 
regards the three higher fbims of knowledge, the 
avadhi, the manahparydya and the keuala jMnas, they 
are ohstiucted by lack of innei concentration of mind 
due to sensual lust, passions, worry, and the like, since 
they arise in the consciousness of advanced munis 
(ascetic saints), who become established in the 
contemplation of their aimans 

The specific causes of the darsanSiaramya group of 
harmie foices are those which interfere with the differ- 
ent kinds of perceptive faculties Eerala dariana is the 
natural function of jita diwya, and arises from the 
desti notion of the ghdtid harmas The causes which obs- 
truct its manifestation, therefoie, are all those that give 
rise to the ghStiA harmas The same is the case, to 
some extent, with avadhi dariana (clairvoyant vision) 
which also arises from a partial destiuction of evil 
harmas Hence, angei, pnde, deceit and greed, which 
deprive the soul of mental serenity and lead to worry and 
disquietude of mind, are directly the causes of the 
obstruction of these two kinds of dariana (perception! 
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Turning to chakfu dariana (vision), its development 
and functioning are geneially pievented by the 
malformation of the eyes or nsual centres of the brain 
In either case, it is the clogging of some part of the 
01 game stiucture which is lesponsible for the total or 
paitial desti action of vision, while the clogging itself 
is due to the lodgment of particles of matter m a 
place where they should not be. Improper exercise of 
the function of vision , such as pietending not to see, 
affecting disgust at the siglit of a being oi thing, 
especially when he or it happens to be an object of 
woiship and veneration, and other like deeds which throw 
the organs of vision into an unnatural, stiained or 
ciooked attitude, and thereby allow the incoming particles 
of mattei to find a lodgment in a place not intended 
foi them, aie the main causes of a total oi partial 
absence of vision Besides these, the influence of ‘ sug- 
gestion ’ as a geneial psychological cause of malform- 
ation is not to be ignoied, and many cases are 
repoited in the lecords of psychical research in which 
the sight of painful wounds and the like has occasioned 
eimilai conditions in the beholders thereof Hence, acts 
such' as pulling out the eye-balls of another from their 
sockets, and then feeling delight at the unhappy condition 
of tlie victim of one’s fiendish tyranny, are also calcu- 
lated to deprive one of vision Delighting in interfenng 
with another’s beholding a Jaina saint, preventing him 
fiom having access to an object of worship, such as 
Scijptuie, from motives of listred, and the like, are 
also causes which lead to the loss of vision in a 
subsequent le-biitb, mid, may be, in this veiy life. 
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Similar considerations also gorem aehalx^u dariana, 
which means perception with the help of the remaining 
foar senses othei than sight 

As regards the different kinds of sleep, it is to he 
observed that sleep is inconsistent with the nature of soul 
which is pure consciousness or intelligence, but is forced 
on it in consequence of its union with matter. Hence, 
when the soul’s union with matter becomes less over- 
powering in natuie, as happens in the case of true munis 
(ascetic saints), sleep, somnolence, and all other forms of 
stupor which are matters of daily experience to all 
spiritually undeveloped souls, lose their hold on the jiia. 

The causes of the different forms of stupoi and sleep 
are vanone , they are caused by mental worrj*, passions, 
and the like, and also by foods which augment somno- 
lence, laziness, and lethargy of body oi mind 

We now come to the third group of Ttarmie energies, 
known as ledaniya Bearing in mind what has been 
said about the power of suggestion and the negative' 
attitude of the soul in connection with the other kinds 
of Itarmas, it can be readily seen that the causes which 
give rise to the experiences of pleasure and pain must 
be as follows . — 

(а) in tlie case of pleasurable feelings, sympathy, 

gift (of four kinds, ms , of medicine, food, 

‘ protection ’ and knowledge), piety, renunciation, 
purity of mind, ^eecli and body, mercy, 
tranquillity, and the like, and 

(б) in the case of unhappy experiences, the causing 

of pain to others and also to one’s own self, 
gnef, vain regrets, weeping, and also causing 
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otheis to weep, killing oi injuring others or 
oneself, hack-biting, abusing, hard-heartedness, 
terionsing, and all those otlier forms of action 
which are opposed to the causes enumerated 
under the preceding head 

The next group of Itai'mas which demands our atten- 
tion is Todhaniya, which is of two kinds, darkma- 
mdhantya and diAintra-mohaniya ^ The causes of the 
foimer kind aie, (o; showing disrespect to the "kemk (the 
soul who has conquered the four kinds of his ghMia 
Itarmas, and has attained to> omniscience), (b) finding 
fault with the Sciiptnie of truth, t e , the teaching of 
Jainism, (e) legarding a true muni as a charlatan, 
(d) imputing impiety to the residents of heavens, and 
' (a) treating leligion with contempt 
^ GkAntra-mdltaniya, is caused by such conduct as the 
failuie to control desiies and passions, abuse, idle talk, 
<iauaing pain to anothei, Seeping evil company, gnef, 
'delight in injuring others, heartlessness, back-biting, 
Jespismg virtuous men, and the like.' The sex-passion 
peculiar to women is caused by becoming deeply 
attached to another man’s wife, and by developmg 
habits of thought and traits of chaiacter peculiar to 
women ; the male sex-passion by milder forms of anger 
and greed, by sexual purity, and by having no desiie foi 
the embellishment of one’s body ; and the neuter sex-pas- 
sion by the intensity of the four kinds of passions (anger, 
pride, deceit and greed), castration, unnatural gratifioa- 
■tion of sexual lust, imputation of unchastity to a chaste 
and vixuons woman, and by madly falling in love with 
the married spouse of another. 
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The causes of the speciGc energies of the four kinds 
of ayuh Jtarma are those which determine the duration 
of the association of the taijasa and the Mmntim shariras 
with the body of gioss matter This depends on the 
ijuality of the mateiial of the outer body and on the 
-xtatere of its absociation with the other two, and is 
ultimately traceable to the ^od oi had harmcis of the 
jfaa himself 

Of the fom kinds of dyuh hama, the first, namely, 
^din/a ayuli, depends on the vaikriyaka sarira of deoa$ 
which lesults fiom pure thoughts and actions, such as 
obsei ranee of vows, non-injuring, tiuthfulnesa, chastity, 
non-stealing and non-attachment According to the 
Soriptuie no one who has already engendered the dyiih 
karma of life in hells (naraka dyid}) can have sufficient 
strength of will left to obsei ve the fire vows of a Jaina 
house-holder The second, t e , mataakya dyuJh is 
the fruit of actions of a middling type, such as partial 
coiitiol of senses, desues, passions, and the hke 

The third, or the animal form of life, is forced on the 
soul in consequence of a slavery to senses, regardless 
of the means employed for their gratification Sensual 
lust, deceit, the preaching of falsehood foi procuring 
livelihood, ernessive gnef, intense aversion to any parti- 
cular being or thing, ^ving free leins to ima^nation to 
< -dwell upon the details of past or expected future expen- 
cnces of sexual and other kinds of bodily pleasures, and 
praying for future prosperify to indulge in the delights 
of senses to the full, are some of the causes that lead to 
re-birth in the animal kingdom, and determine the 
^ longevity of the different types of animal life. 
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The fourth kind of dyv^, t e , that peculiai to the lesi- 
dents of hells, is the consequence of the worst forms of 
falsehood, pariqraha (attachment to the objects of senses), 
passions, evil thoughts, hivm (injury), and the like 
The d Illation** of life m the four gatK (conditions of 

* To understand the natnre of the iguh karma, it is necessary to 
bear in mind the foot that birth and death are two alternating 
phases of life of the soul involved in the cyole of transmigration. 
Neither pnre spirit nor matter is, in any sense, liable to suiter death, 
since the nnit of each is a simple, that is to say, indivisible and 
indestrnotible snbstanoe, and, therefore, not liable to disintegration 

Thehdniufnajaitiaof thesomsdit/fua, whioh is the product of 
the nnion of spirit and matter, is the foctor which determines the 
liability to birth and death, for so long as it exists — and it is only 
destroyed jnst prior to the obtoinment of final emancipation— it 
remains liable to changes of form resnlting from the processes of 
inflow of matter into, and of Its removal from, the constitution of the 
soul Time, the ubiquitous medium of change, aptly called hdla 
(death), because of a change of condition beuig the essence of death, 
also tends to bring about a dissolution of form, in consequence of 
the operation of bodies on one another. Thus, while tlie bondage 
of the soul IS prolonged by the fresh influx of matter, great 
changes tube place periodically, qualitatively and qiuuititaidvely, 
in the composition and simoturo of the Mrmdnaiihmira, When 
the soul's association with its outer body is rendered impos- 
sible in consequence of these changes, or bom any other cause, 
it departs from it, and is then said to die Its death, however, 
is a signal for a fresh onthnrst of its organising activities else* 
where, for ibis immediately attracted into a new womb, and at once 
proceeds to organise— mechanioally, no doubt— a new onter body for 
itself The force whioh determines the length of the period of the 
Bssooiation between the sonl and its outermost body is oalledthedyuh 
kamo This assooiation is liable to oomo to an end either (1) natur- 
ally, as the onlmination ot the incessant processes of ohange and re- 
adjoatmont going on internally, or (fl) by the sqiaroiton of tbo sonl 
from its gross body, in oonseqnenoe of the impairment or destmetion 
of some vital organ or organs The distincNon between these two 
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life, i&M, Tnanushya, etc ), le giren by the Siddha Bhaga- 
vAm to vary from less than 48 minutes m the human 
and tiryaneha kingdoms to 33 sagaras (oceans)* of years 
in the highest heaTeu and the lowest hell The 
shortest duration of life in hell is 10,000 years in the 
first hel], and the same is the shortest duration of deva- 
dyuh in the lowest heaven There is no piemature death 
in the celestial or nether regions, chough the beings be- 
longmg to tihe human and tiryaneha gatis may die before 
the exhaustion of their dyvh karma 

The causes of the piincipal n&ma karma prakntia, 
broadly speaking, lesolve tbemselves into two general 
Idnds of oaoses of death lies m the foot that, wAile the association 
of the soul with its gross body is rendered impossible in conse* 
gnenoe of the ehsnges m the strnctnre of the Jdrmana thartru in 
the one case, in the other it is dne to the impairment or descmction 
of some vital organ of the ontennost body ttsdf. Hence, prematnre 
death is a possibility of experience where the outermost body 
is liable to be destroyed accidentally, but not where it enjoys 
an immnnity ITom accidents, as is the case with the vaxkrtyaha 
body (of dams and residents at hells), the parts of which, as the 
Soidptare shows, immediately join again on being pierced or cat. 
Those who maintain that no one can die before his time, necessarily 
deny prematnre death, but they forget that the force which regn- 
lates the natural duration of life necessarily resides in the kirmand 
sonra, while an accidental termination of life is the result of 
forces i^eratuig bom without The unconsnmed residue of dgtih 
harmu is, in cases of accidental death, dissipated at once 

It is also eiident from the nature of the dpuhitomia that the 
idea of a perpetuation of the physical life is a self-contradictory 
one The Ayuli karma is hhe a lump of sugar placed in a flowing 
channel of water, and is bound to be dissolved sooner or later. 
Nor IS it possible to re'inforoe a force generated in a past 
life, for the nucleus of the past IS like the effervescence of aerated 
water which cannot be augmented liy any means 
* A very large number. 
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types, the suhha (suspicions) and the asubha (inauspici- 
ous) Those of the first kind aie puie holy thoughts, 
stiaightfoiwaidness, honest behaviour, frankness, can- 
doui, fan-dealing, love of truth, and the like, while 
those of the second aie tiickeiy, dishonesty, perveision 
of ti nth. falsehood, cunning, keeping false weights and 
raeasuies, pieparing false accounts, making faces, mimic- 
>y> piejudice, fanaticism, ineiiiment at the malfoimation 
of others, and all othei actions of a similai type which 
imply a distoited frame of body, oi mind, or both 

The causes of the tirSiamkara iidma karma prakmii, 
the holiest and most auspicious of all the st^ha energies 
of karma, aie 1 pet feet fiiith, 2 control of passions, 3 
observance of vows, 4 constant meditation on the tattrns, 
6 feai of le-birth {mmstLraX 6 unstinted chaiity, 7 pei- 
foimance of austeiities, 8 piotection of mums (ascetics) 
engaged in tapa, 9 nuising and othei wise tending sick 
saints, 10 devotion to tlie omniscient Pirihamkam and 
leflection on Hisviitues and attiibutes, 11-13 reveience 
loi tlie ddidrya (Pontiff), the upadhyaya (Teacher oi 
Pieceptoi), 13, leveience foi the Soriptuie, 14 due 
obseivance of the six essential lules of conduct [(i) daily 
meditation, (ii) piaise of the 24 tirtkaniharas, (in) saluta- 
tiqn to tlie Mastei, (iv) confession of sins, (v) study and 
tvi) Self-contemplation with a disclaimei of the sense 
of attachment to the physical body], 15 teaching and 
pleaching the doctiine'. of Jaiinam, with a view to 
lemove the darkness of ignoiance fiom the world, and 
16 cherishing gieat love foi all tine believeis 

It IS woitli while to note that the ndma karma is chiefly 
concerned with thefoimationof the limbs of the physical 
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body which, is organised by the sonl with its own 
inherent energy. At the end of each form of bfe a 
mechanical re-ad] usting of the * li^nid * compound con- 
sistmg of the yita and the matter of its two inner bodies., 
the Mrm&na and the fatyasa, takes place, altenng its 
constitntion and the type of its rhythm, m obedience to 
the influence of the forces stored up in the mass The 
resulting form is the seed of the next bfe, the rhythm 
of which lepiesents the sum-total of the foices which 
aie to come into play in the body to be organised in the 
new surroundings to which it is immediately mechani- 
cally diawh The numbei of these types of rhythm 
—Plato would have called them ‘ Ideas ’ — is 84,00,060, 
as given in the Sciipture It is the rhythm of the seed- 
like compound of spirit and matter which, consisting, 
as it does, of the different kinds of harmte energies, is 
responsible for the formation of the various limbs of 
the body. Each time that the soul, enshrouded in its 
two inner coats of matter, enteis a new ‘ womb ’ suit- 
able for the organ&ation of a body, it absorbs or attracts 
to itself, particles of matter which, in consequence of the 
operation of the difierentkinds of energies residing in 
the k&rm&na sanra, are used for the organizing of the 
numerous bodily organs The complexity of the orga- 
nism is thus due to the complexily of the forces residing 
in the tiny globule of spirit and matter — ^the hdrmdna 
i&rira, 

' We may now proceed to consider the nature of the 
causes of the seventh group of karmas, namely, gotrOf 
which determines the circumstances of life Ob- 
viously the status of the soul, whether high or low, 
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depends on the statas of the family in Trhich it takes 
its birth , and the birth in a particulai family is the 
conseqaence of its being diatrn to a paiticalar ‘ womb’ — 
the word is here used m its widest sense inclndmg the 
the^arhha,! and the sammuradihanaX foims — 
by the mechanical action of its inheient force, the lesnlt 
of ifs own actions in a past life. 

The type of actions which lead to a low status in- 
clude pride of birth, lineage, descent, beauty, or learning, 
the insulting of others for then low birth, and the like, 
also want of respect for the DcLa (holy tirdtamkara), Guru 
(spiritual teachei ) and sSstra (Scripture), and delighting 
in proclaiming the low status and circumstances of 
another. The opposite kinds of actions, such as self- 
abnegation, humility, worship of the true Z)6W, Guru 
and Mstra, lead to birth in a high family and happy, 
prosperous snironndings 

We now come to the eighth and the last group of 
karmof, the antav&ya Its causes may be briefly said 
to consist in those actions of the soul which tend to inter- 
fere with the full development of the functions and 
faculties, as well as with the fieedom of action of an- 
other. The following are fairly typical of this kind of 
actions • preventing another from making a gift, robbing 
others of theii success in their enterpiise, spoiling and 

* u^pada is the method of birth of degas and residents of bells, 
who are bom irithont conception and attain to adolescence at once 
t GarUia means conception in consequence of sexnal congress. 
tSammiirachhoMoistheformofbirthm which the sonl directly 
attracts particles of matter to itself to organise its body. It is found 
' in those low forms oflifeinUie animal and T^table kingdoms 
which are not born after the manner of ga/dha 
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marring the enjoyment of another, or depriving him of 
the opportumty for the fall development of his natural 
powers and functions. The marrying of little children or 
of young girls to aged men, the misappropriation of 
chanty-funds, neglectmg to educate one’s childien, pre- 
venting one’s servants and dependents from following the 
path of true dharma, and many other similar acts of 
omission and commission are also causes which engender 
the aiTtardya Ttarma. Vtrya or the fifth land of antaraya 
IS also caused hy foods which augment laziness and 
foster lethargy of mind, or body, oi both 

The above is a fairly complete list of the specific 
causes of the different hinds of karma’t, and although 
it IS possible to cany on the process of analysis still 
fuitber in the domain of causality, it will serve no 
useful purpose to analyse these causes still further It 
may, howevei, be pointed out here that many of the 
actions described a^ the causes of the different hinds 
of Itarmas might, at first sight, appear to have little 
or no causal connection witii the energies they are 
described as engendering, but a careful study of the 
motives from which they proceed and of the accompany- 
ing attitude, or condition, of the soul would at once 
reveal them to he true to their description For in- 
stance, the readei may well a^ what is the causal 
connection between the act of marrying one's children 
at an eaily age and the resultant energy of the antardya 
karma, hut if he would tahe into consideration the 
state of the mind of the parent who acts in this manner, 
he wonld soon discover that the latter has no idea of 
the evil consequences which result from the uniting 
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of little oneB in the bonds of matnmony, and is piuely 
guided by what he constdeis to be conducive to his 
own pleasure Thoughtlessness and selfishness, thus, 
are the causes which he at the back of this evil practice, 
and these, undoubtedly, are the signs of soul’s negativ- 
ity, the chief cause of all kinds of weakness Besides 
this the form of pleasure which one p-au possibly derive 
from marrying one’s child at an eaily age, being purely 
of a sensual type, and consisting, as it does, in the giving 
of feasts, the performance of nautck and the like, clearly 
points to the fact that the mmd is completely taken up 
with the gratification of senses 

We thus have soul’s negativity coupled with the 
desiie for sense-gratification ; and these combined lead 
to an influx of material particles which easily find a 
lodgment in, and tend to clog up, ceitain parts of the 
It&rmSna sarira upon which depend the organising 
and functioning of all bodily oigans Now, since the 
idea and actual sight of little childien playing the role 
of mariied people is pregnant with the suggestion of tlie 
abeyance of sexual function, the inflow of matter takes 
place in and clogs the veiy centres which aie concerned 
in the formation, development and propei functioning of 
the generative organs Hieiesult isthat the antardya 
karma 'of the third and fourth kinds is generated at once, 
the consequences of which shall have to be borne by 
the soul in its present or future life or lives 

This one illustiation practically disposes of all otlier 
karTRa-eugendenng actions whose causal connection 
with the specific energies'they give birth to may seem to 
bo too far*fetohed oi remote It should also be distinctly 
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understood that habits play no nnimportant part in 
tbe operation of the force of karma, since an action 
repeated a number of tunes has a tendency to became 
automatic 

Thus, the operation of die laiv- of %arma is governed by 
the two following rules, namely, (i) every action affects 
that part of the k&rmdna sanra which corresponds to 
the physical organ concerned, or involved, in its per- 
formance, oi in the mental suggestion relating to its per- 
formance, and (u) eveiy repetition leans towards the 
automatism of habit. 

So far as the first of these two rules is concerned, it 
is not difficult to perceive that the influx of matter 
should affect the karmana iarira in a part correqaonding 
to the physical organ involved in the doing of any 
particular act, because it is the organ principally con- 
cerned in the deed, and, theiefore, the only natural seat 
of influx. 

As regards the second rule, also, it is dear that habit 
implies an unconscious intensification of the impulse 
to act, and means neithei more nor less than the tight- 
ening of bonds, though in the case of virtuous deeds 
eveiy repetition has the effect of making die bondage 
biore and moie pleasant 

Those who do not control their passions and evil 
actions, thus, run the lisk of becoming peifect slaves 
to their sway, and may have to experience consequences 
which they little dream of in this life 
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The ceaseless activity of the samsari soul, while 
lesponsible for its ever-renewing bondage, is also the 
cause of its constantly changing ciicumstances. As new 
particles of matter flow into the kdrmdna sarira, they 
ceaselessly modify its constitution, ejecting and displac- 
ing those already there 

In this respect the Tt&rmdna sarira lesembles the 
surface of a pond fed by a channel in which the pro- 
cesses of inflow and evaporation of water aie constantly 
going on This mechanical process of ‘ evaporation ’ of 
Ttarmas is called savipSka nirjara, which means the 
removal of matter fiom the ltdrm&na sarira in the 
ordinary course of things The othei kind, called 
avipSka, is the process of the removal of matter, and the 
consequent destruction of karmic energies, by indivi- 
dual exertion ; and it is this second kind of mrjard 
which is the direct cause of mokslia 

The anipdko nirjarA consists in the perfoimance of 
tapa which liteially means heating. As pure gold can 
be easily separated from alloy by putting the impure 
compound on file, so can a ytva free himself from the 
various kinds of kaiToas by tapa (asceticism) It should 
be borne in mind that dependence on any outside 
agency for the removal of one’s karmic bonds not only 
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means so much time irasted, but is also fraught mtb 
the most haimfnl consequences. Our investigation into 
the nature o{ the bonds which hold us tight in their 
grip has revealed the fact that they arise only from our 
own desires, beliefs, passions and tbe hke, and cannot 
be destioyed, by any possibility, so long as we do not 
obtain full contiol on our own actions The training of 
the individual will, then, is the only way to salvation, 
and It is no esaggeiation to say tliat no one who does not 
seriously take himself m hand has the least shadow of 
a chance of acquiring the freedom of Gods. 

Taps IS of two kinds, bahya, and antaranga, the 
one signifying the controlhng of body, and the other 
of mind The formei of these consists m the process 
of self-1 estraint, and is of the following six kinds . — 

fi) Anadiana, oi fasting, the frequent observance 
of which is well-caculated to purify the sense- 
organs, on the one hand, and to lessen the 
sense of attachment to the objects of bodily 
enjoyment on the other 

(ii) Aiamodarya, or the avoidance of full meals. 
The habitual practising of this form of self- 
restraint would go a long way towards era- 
dicating laziness from the system and would 
impait flesh energy to the mind. 

(lii) Vnta parUarikkydna, putting restrictions on 
begging for food, foi instance, taking the vow 
that nothing would be eaten on a certain day 
unless It be given by a rdjd, oi in golden vra- 
seis, and so forth. 

fiv) Riiki paritydga, or abstaining fiom one or 
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moie of the six Muds of tas^ ai tides of food, 
clarified butter, milk, dahi (a kind of sour 
milk), sugar, salt and oil. 

(v) Bibdtta shayyasana, or livmg in unfrequented 
places, away from the haunts of men , staymg 
in unoccupied houses, and the like 
(vi) Kayaklesa, the practising of bodily auster- 
ities such as remaining in the sim in summer, 
standing under a tree in lain, living on the 
bank of a iiver in winter, and the like The 
object of Mydklesha is to get over the longing 
for bodily comfort, and to prepare the system 
to bear the inclemencies of seasons without 
disquietude of mind 

The practising of these six forms of physical auster- 
ities is necessaiy for perfection in the antaratiga tapa, 
which IS also of six kinds, vvs , 

(i) Prdyaslu^ita, the doing* of penance for faults 
committed thiongb pramada (laziness) 

(ii) Vinaya which is of foui kinds, viz , 

(a) darshana vinaya, the establishing of mind 
in right belief, oi faith, and showing les- 
pect to those who have such belief ; 

(6) jn&na vinaya, observing due respect for 
those who are endowed witn true wisdom, 
and the acquisition of jndna ; 

(c) (didi’itra vinaya, the observance of the 
rules of conduct becoming a layman and 
a addJiu 'an ascetic), and the reverence of 
those who follow these i ules ; and 

(d) upaeli&Ta-vinaya, behaving with great 
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respect towards the Scnploreof troth, 
saints and holy personages. 

(3) Vaiydvrkya, semng and attending upon holy 
saints, and offering them food, books, and the like 

(4) Sv&dhyaya, or the acquisition and spreading of 
trotli with energy This is of five kinds, liz, (i) 
reading Scripture, (ii) questioning those more learned 
than oneself, (lii) meditation, (iv) testing the accuracy 
of one’s own conclusions with those arrived at by great 
dcJidryas, and (v) the preaching of troth to others. 

(5) Vyutaarga, discrimination between the 6iman 
and the body 

(6) Dhyana, or contemplation, i e , the concentration 
of mind on some object, and, in the highest sense, on 
the atman. 

Of these SIS kinds of antamriga tops, the last, called 
dhydna, is the chief cause of mohsha, so that the remain- 
ing five forms of the internal and all the sis of the physi- 
cal austerities are only intended as preparatory steps for 
Its piactising. It IS to be obseived that the desiring 
mands (mind) is an extremely swift rover, passing fiom 
object to object with the lapidity of thought, and the 
haidest thing to control. Unsteady, full of desires, cons- 
tantly engrossed in sense-gratification, volatile and 
unaccustomed to reatramt, it is the prmcipal cause of dis- 
tuibance in the punty of ^ydna, and capable of upsett- 
ing the determination of all but the most resolute ascetics 
of indomitable, iron will. The holy dekdryas have, 
therefore, laid down these scientific rules of austerity to 
bring this most intrepid enemy of mankind under the 
control of will, so as to enjoy undisturbed contemplation. 
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Apart ft om this the analysis of the attitude of puie 
contemplation would show that its attainment is compati- 
ble only with the quiescence of body and mind both 
Hence, they both must be taken in hand foi ascetic 
training, and completely subjugated to the aspiiant’s will. 
It must be remembeied that ascetics do not diop from 
the sky, but come ftoni the class of laymen, so that when 
a layman is impressed with the truth of the continuity of 
life ih the futuie, he begins to reflect on the circumstances 
of the soul in which it would And itself after the somatic 
death in this woild Meditation on the natuie of the 
soul and other substances convinces him of the fact that 
the making oi marling of his futuie is a thing which is 
entiiely his own concern, and that as a sensible man he 
ought to live the life which is conducive to lus spiritual 
good lather than the life of an animal engrossed in the 
enjoyment of senses. 

Arrived at this conclusion, his mind longs to ascei” 
tain what others have said on the subject and to find 
out if his own conclusions are tiue He then takes to 
the study of Scripture which is the final authority on the 
subject His faith in the Woxd of Truth increases with 
his insight into the natuie of tathas, and he no longer 
iidicules the descriptions of things and events m the holy 
idstras. His conduct also becomes chaiacteiised by 
puiity of thought, speech and actions, and, finally, when 
the longing for liberation from the bondage of samdra 
begins to actuate him intensely from within, he throws 
off the shackles of woildly attachment, and tabes to 
tape Thus, no one can become an-ascetic without hav- 
ing first undergone the prepaiatory training enjoined 
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on the laily, though owing to the fruition of iu&ha 
fauspicious) hartnas of a past life, or lives, the coarse 
of training may he considerahly shortened in particular 
cases 

Thus, the spiritual training of the soul consists of 
two sets of lules, one of which apply to the laity and the 
other to those who have reached the state of uiirdgya 
(renunciation of the world) The dynamic power which 
enables a man to perseveie m the observance of these 
rules lies in the craving of the soul for liberation, and 
the craving itself is rooted in the knowledge that the 
life in aams&ra is full of pain and misery, and that the 
dtman, the true source of immortality and bliss, is to be 
freed fiom the bondage of sin before it can manifest 
its natural attributes in perfection It must be conceded 
that BO long as the soul depends on any outside agency 
for the attainment of the highest state of existence 
known as the status of the siddhStman, it only betrays 
its inner emptiness and negativi^ which are a sure sign 
of failure in the spiritual realm. 

Of the rules prescnbed for laymen and saints, those 
suitable for the former are divided into twevle t>ratag 
(vows) and eleven pratimSs, in addition to thirty-five 
minor directions for geneial conduct enjoined on every 
house-holder 

The layman must begin with the avoidance of the five 
atuMras (short-commgs) of faith, namely, (i) entertain- 
ment of doubt after once being convinced of truth, (li) 
desire to belong to another faith, (iii) beginning to doubt 
the efficacy of the Lafr (dharma) in moments of suffering, 
(iv) praising hypocrites, and (v) constant association with 
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those kaown to follow a wrong faith. This will enable 
him to observe the vows which mark the first stage of 
Right Conduct. The twelve vows * are . — 

(i) To lefrain from killing and destroying Killing 
means the forcible separation of the body of 
gloss matter from the two other bodies, the 
Mrmdna and the tatjasa It is foibidden, be- 
cause it is the source of pain to the living being 
concerned, and also because it betrays ignor- 
ance of the nature of soul m the destroyer 
Etvisa is the immediate cause of hard-heaited- 
ness, and leads to re-biitbs in hells and to 
suffer mg and pain generally This vow extends 
to all kinds of killing whether it be done 
for sport, science (vivisection), diess (skin, 
featheis, and the like), food, private revenge, 
religion (sacrifices), comfort (destruction of 
insects, and the bke), as a punishment to 
evil doers (capital sentence), in self-defence, 
or for any ether purpose. A king who fights 
in defendmg lus empire, however, does not 
violate this vow, for his motive is to protect 
his subjects. 1%e vow also extends to such 
acts as tymgup animals too tightly, bea^ 
ing them mercilessly, cutting their limbs, 
overloading them or neglecting to feed them 

* The first five of these vcms are called anw vrataa (minor or less 
rigid vows), the next three guna vrotas (sicuusqnalities) because 
they mden the scope of the five a nti vratas ; and the last fonr shikM 
vrataa (stody vi atas) because of their being helpfol in stody and 
meditation. 
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properly Of tbe Sre types of living beiags, 
the one-sensed and tbe like, a layman is for- 
bidden to kill, or destroy, intentionally, all 
except the lowest (tbe one sensed, snch as 
vegetables, herbs, cereals, etc, which are 
endowed with only the sense of tonch). 

(ii) Refraining from falsdiood This vow is trans- 
gressed by revealing the secrets of others, 
false speech, forgery, and the like 
(lu) Stealing oi faking what is not freely given is 
the subject matter of the third vow. Sell- 
ing goods not up to sample, employment of 
false weights and measures, adulteration, 
counteifeiting, receiving stolen property, 
employment or encouragement of thieves, 
and harbouring dacoits are some of the forms 
of Its transgression 

(iv) Refraining from indulgence in sex-passion 
Tbe mum is naturally enjoined to practise 
complete control, since sex-passion is a great 
enemy of spiritual progress ; but the lay- 
man only vows to restrict bis carnal lust to his 
mamed spouse Artificial gratification, en- 
couraging others lu sexual lust, looking 
lustfully at any woman other than one’s 
own wife, use of aphrodisiac remedies when 
weak, and the like, constitute a transgression 
of this vow. 

(v) Putting a limit on one’s possessions. This is 

calculated to lessen the sense of power, pride, 
and the like . 
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(ti) Setting bounds to one's travels Tbis doe% 
not apply to a mum, though he is required 
to avoid luxury in his travelling. . 

(vii) Limiting the number of ai deles of hlioga 
(those which can be enjoyed only once, such 
as food) and upalihoga (which can be enjoyed 
more than once, such as furniture, clothes, 
etc.). The object being tbe control of i;«*« 
(no/s =lower nature), the layman should cheer- 
fully place greater and greater restrictions on 
his senses, remembering always that the aim 
of life is the attainment of mokAa, but not 
.the pursuit of sensual lust. 

(vui) The eighth vow is designed to guaid against 
unnecessaiy evil befalling others through one’s 
caielessuess One should not hope that 
some evil should befall anothei, noi think 
evil of any one One should take care 
not to let oil, milk and othei liquid sub- 
etances lying about uncovered, for flies 
and othei insects get drowned in them 
and thereby suf^ unnecessary pain and 
loss of life. One should keep as few 
weapons as possible. The encouraging of 
another in evil deeds is also prohibited. We 
should not also feai the loss of any of the 
good thmgs wo have — wealth, fiiends, health, 
etc., etc , — ^nor imagine that conditions of 
poverty, disease, ill-luck, and the like are 
in store for us. Even undue anxiety to get 
rid of disease, poverty, and other undesirable 
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PioloHged meditation coupled with fasting is 
its chaiactenstic The layman should tiy to 
spend a whole day, foni times in a month, in 
holy meditation, and should observe fasting on 
those days 

(xh) Sharing one’s food with some holy monh, 
or a pious ardm!ta Giouse-holder), and 
giving him presents of boohs and other 
useful articles at least once a yeai. This 
impbes that one should also eat the same 
food as is offeied to the guest. 

In addition to these twelve, thei’e is another vow 
which a man on the point of death is expected to take. 
Its object IS to be inferred £rom the following formula in 
which It 18 generally worded ; 

« 

" I vow to abst^ from food and dnnk and frnits and gopari 
(betel-nnt) as long aa I live ” 

Temble and' cruel as this last vow may appear to 
the uninitiated, it'is the severest form of austerity, and, 
therefore, leads to the gieatest prosperity m the next Irfe. 
There is no idea of suicid^ mvolved in the operation 
of this vow, since it is only taken when the last remain- 
ing hope of life is given up. At that supreme moment 
of life, when fate may be said to be tremblmg in the 
balance, the successful carrying out of a terrible resolve 
like this is an ample guarantee of future happiness, for 
the exertion of will to adhere to its resolve, in the trying 
moments of a departing life, goes a long way to remove 
its negativity, and thereby enables the soul to attain to 
the region of heavens where pain and misery are the 
least known. 
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We now come to the eleven prattmas which may be 
described a<» follows — 

(i) The woiship of the true deia (God, t.e, 
tirfhximkara,) quvu (preceptor) and shastra 
(Sciiptuie), and the avoidance of gambling, 
meat-eating, drinking (wme), adultery, hunt- 
ing, thieving and debauchery. 

(u) The keeping of the vows, and the samadhi- 
marana (the last row taken on death bed) 

(ill) The observance of the adtnayika vow at 
least three times a day 

Xiv) The observance of the eleventh vow at least 
four times a month 

(v) Hefiaining from eating uncooked vegetables* 
plucking fruit from a tree, and the like. 

(vi) Abstaining from taking food, etc , as well as 
from offenng it to others after sunset (to avoid 
accidental destiucbon of animal life) 

(vii) Sesual punty ; even keeping away from the 
society of one's own wife, as much as possible, 
also not decorating one’s person 

(viii) Abstaining from all kinds of occupations and 
* trades 

(ix) Preparation for sannydaa, which means 
withdrawing oneself still furthei from the 
world, dividing one’s property among one’s 
sons or heirs, 'oi making oier its management 
to some othei member of the family, and 
otherwise generally training oneself to hear 
the hardships incidental to a life of asceticism 
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Practising a still severer form of the last 
pratimd — eating only what is permissible, and 
that only if ofEeied at mealtimes and without 
special preparation ; refraining even from 
giving advice on matters relating to family 
honour and business, and the like 
The complete renunciation of the house- 
holder’s life, retiring into a forest and adopt- 
ing the rules laid down for the guidance of 
munis. 

The thirty-five rules of good conduct enjoined on 
a Jaina house-holder are folly described in Mr Warren's 
'Jainism,' and maybe summed up as follows — 

‘ He should earn his livdihood by honesty, and follow 
some kind of business which should not be of an ignoble 
or degrading nature He should not undeitake to do 
more than he can perform The layman should marry 
to avoid promiscuons indulgence He should not com- 
mit any offence, and avoid deeds which have evil conse- 
quences He should respect wisdom and admire the 
wise. He should control his desires and passions He 
should not live in dangerous or infected places, noi in 
a country where there is no adequate protection of life 
or property. He should walk in the foosteps of the wise 
and the spiritually advanced, and should not keep the 
company of bad persons He should not build his house 
in a place altogether open or too much concealed. He 
should dress himself simply, and his espenses should be 
in proportion to his income He should follow the customs 
of the locality where he resides unless they involve a 
violation of the rules of dharma (religion) He should 


fid 
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not eat snch things ns meat, noi take to intoxicants 
He should not slander any body, especially the king 
He should respect his parents, and avoid gi\ing ofTeiice 
to others by his actions, maintaining and preserving 
those dependent oil him He shonld live peacefully, les- 
pecting and serving the Master, the Preceptor, the guest 
and the deserving poor, and obsening moderation in 
all things. He shonld sympathise with all, hut avoid 
too much intimacy with any With regaid to the 
four objects of life — tlhartna (virtue), aitha (wealth), 
'k&ma (pleasuie) and mok^Tia (sahation) — he should 
never allow the higher to be sacrificed for the sake of 
a lower one He should daily read the Scripture and 
observe the rules of life, excelling in right conduct and 
aspiring to rise higher and higher every day. He shonld 
avoid obstinacy and develop a partiality for iirtue His 
attitude towards religion, philosophy, opinions and 
beliefs should be that of a critical student, and he 
should try to solve all the doubts that arise in bis own 
mind’ 

If the house-bolder would carefully obsene thcec 
thirty-five rules of conduct, he would come into the 
possession of the following twenty-one marks which 
every true gentleman should possess. He would be 
serious in demeanoui, clean as regards both his clothes 
and person, good-tempered, poptilai, merciful, afraid of 
sinning, stiaightforward, wise, modest, kind, moderate, 
gentle, careful in speech, sociable, cauliou», studious, 
reveient both to old age and ancient customs, humble, 
grateful, benevolent, and attentnc to bnsinecs 

By the tune that the house-holder becomes steady 
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in tlie obseivance of the above rales of conduct and 
pratin^s he is quabfied to become a mum The 
admission into the ordei of monks is accompanied by 
the impiesstre ceremony of hesha-locHiana 'nrhich means 
the pulling out of hair. Perhaps this was intended as 
a test of the true spirit of tatraqya, since the intensity 
of the feeling of disgust with a purelv animal existence 
and the proper observance of the rules of conduct en- 
joined on a layman suffice by themselves, to bring into 
.manifestation, to a fairly appreciable extent, ceitain of 
the natnial qualities of the soul which enable it to endure 
jiaia with a cheerful heart The intoxicating ihythm of 
true joy, which is paitially feltby a perfect house-holder, 
is one of such quabties, and suffices to make one im- 
mune to almost all kinds of bodily pain. 

The liesha-ioehana over, the house-holder becomes a 
wanderer, possessing nothing, and dependent forh^s 
very subsistence on the chantv of others He may 
possess nothing of value — neither clothes, noi metal, 
nor anything else His conduct must be characterised by 
the highest degree of self-contiol, and be should perfect 
himself in righteousness, mercy, equanimity, renuncia- 
tion, and all other auspicious qualities of a like nature 
His ob}.ect being the attainment of absolute fieedom from 
the trammels of samsara, he neither pays any attention 
to the taunts or jibes of men, nor to the objects of 
senses, noi even to the embellishment of bis own. person. 
He aims at the perfection of the holiest form of dky&nu, 
the immediate cause of emancipation, and leaves all 
other things, snch as the embellishment of his physical 
* prison and the like, to those who have no desire, or 
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capacity, to lealise the great Ideal of Immortality and 
Bliss What the others say or think of him does not 
worry him, he is indifferent to the vagaries of fortnne and 
the inclemencies of seasons, and steadily pursues the 
course he has deliberately adopted for escaping from this 
Vale of Teais While as a house-holder he had vowed 
only to spend a ceitain portion of his time daily in the 
reading ot Scriptuie and meditation, he now devotes 
eveiy moment of his life to these holy objects, and 
bungs all his energies to bear on the attainment of 
pure, undisturbed dhy&na The five gieat vows which 
he now takes aie similar to those of the lajman, but of 
unbending ligidity. 

(i) His first vow relates to the observance of 
. akims& (non-injury) in the widest sense. The 
ascetic must try to avoid even injunng the 
oue-sensed foim of life to the best of his 
ability. He must walk along the trodden 
path, so as to be able to detect the presence of 
any insects ; use only the gentlest form of 
expression in speech , be careful as to the 
food that IB given him by others, avoid 
injuring the insects that might have got into 
his books, etc , and be circumspect in deposi- 
ting lefuse, excretions and the like, BO as not 
to injure any lusect’slife. 

(n) The second vow enjoins avoidance of untruth, 
which means not only the speaking of truth, 
.but also the abstaining fiom unpleasant or 
rude speech. There are five special points to 
be observed in connection with speech One 
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should never speak without deliberation, nor 
in wrath Speech when the speaker is influen- 
ced by greed is to be condemned, and the 
same is the case when one is moved by fear 
To tdl a falsehood for fun, or from the desire 
to return a smait repartee, is also to be 
avoided. 

(ill) Non-stealing A monk is leguired to be 
exceedingly careful in respect of this wata 
He should not even enter any one’s house 
without the permission of the owner, though 
there be reason to believe that his presence 
would be welcomed , noi even use any article 
belonging to another monk without flist 
obtaining his permission for the purpose. 

(iv) The TOW of absolute cehbacy. One should 
not look at the feminine form, noi occupy 
any seat pievioudy occupied by a woman or 
by a female animal or an eunuch, nor recall 
to mind the incidents of any past experience 
of pleasure in connection with the female 
sex, nor decoiate one’s person, nor eat highly 
seasoned food. 

(v) The vow of renunciation All liking for 
pleasant touch, taste, smell, form (beauty), or 
word (literature), and for all the objects of 
the five senses, also hatred or loathing for un- 
pleasant objects, must be completely surren- 
dered to the pursuit of the sublime Ideal of 
the soul. 

These are the five great vows of asceticism ; and. 
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as stated before, they diSer in the degree of rigidity 
from the five similar ones of the layman. 

The mm being the attainment of libeiation from the 
liability to repeated births and deaths, the ascetic must 
ardently and earnestly stnTe fox the emancipation of his 
soul in every possible way, shunning virtue as much as 
vice — since they are both instrumental in the prolongation 
of bondage — and trying all the time to establish himself 
in the pnnty of contemplation of his own effulgent Atman, 
It is not to be supposed that the shunning of all kinds of 
activities of mind, speech and body is tantamount to idle- 
ness, pure and simple, or leads to stultification of charac- 
ter, as some unthinking writers have urged The process 
of self-contemplatlou has nothing in common with these 
two characteristics of ordinary humanity, and implies 
the realisation of sleepless bliss, infinite perfection, true 
immortality and perfect fieedom from all kinds of ties 
and bonds There is no use denying the fact that what 
we call character means neither more noi less than a 
resolute frame of mind, though all sorts of evil passions 
and emotions are also, at times, allowed to be smuggled 
in under that name ^elf-contemplation does not, in 
any sense, imply the eradication of will, rather, on the 
contraiy, it leads to its development in the highest 
possible degree, so that if the word character be em- 
ployed in Its true sense, it is only in respect of the 
^dhatman that it can express its full purport Nor 
has the non-performance of virtuous deeds the effect of 
exposing the siddhatman to blame for not doing good ; 
for the kind of good which flows from the Perfect Ones 
cannot be equalled by men even in imagination Men 
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geneially do good by gifts of money, medicine, clothes 
and the like, which, even when we lose sight of the fact 
that these things aie not always acquired or amassed 
with a strict regard to the roles of virtue or good con- 
duct, can only go to afford temporaiy rebef to the 
snffeiing, or, at best, enable them to stand upon their 
legs to enter into the straggle for life, — to thiive at the 
expense of their fellow beings. The good that constantly 
flows from the being of the Peifect Ones is not to be 
compared to this kind of human philanthropy ; it is the 
greatest good which one living being can do to another, 
and consists in the imparting of the knowledge which 
would enable each and every sohl, who cares to benefit 
thereby, to attain fieedom fiom all kinds of bonds, and 
the perfection and joy of Oods. And not only is the 
knowledge imparted by the Holy Ones the true source 
of freedom and joy, the example set by Them is even 
more useful to those who aspire to escape from 
pain and miseiy consequent on the four conditions of 
life, deva, manushya, luryaivdia, and n&raka. Their holy 
feet have illumined the> Path to the highest height of 
glory, and we have Their noble^ example before us to 
inspiie and encourage us in the pursuit of the Ideal. 
Let no one in his senses call this idleness or stultification 
of chaiactei. 

It IS true that the nddMtmajis do not concern them- 
selves with the affairs of men — neither does the Over- 
Loid of theology, foi the matter of that, else we should 
not have terrible slaughter of men in wars to say 
nothing of other calamities which peiiodically befall 
mankind — but it is no less tine that no righteous request 
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of any true follower of Theirs ever remains unsatisfied 
The explanation of this seemingly inconsistent state- 
ment IS to be found in the &ct that the will of a true 
believer (he who actually believes that the Holy Ones 
aie possessed of all kinds of perfection, and are now 
lesidmg at the top of the umreise, enjc^ing the highest 
form of bliss) is potent enough to attract to itself all 
kinds of conditions of prospeiity, and is also capable of 
drawing the attention of the higher older of beings 
(residents of heavens and othei kinds of powerful beings) 
who can grant every wi^ m the twinkling of an 

qre 

To levert to the rules of conduct laid down foi an 
ascetic, it is to be Qbserved that he does not adopt the 
life of hardship undei any external compulsion, but 
firom a conviction of its being the only path to peifection 
and ]oy. He knows that every weakness overcome is a 
deal gain, and remains cheeiful under the seveiest 
.trials and mishaps As he advances steadily along the 
path, he soon begins to feel the natural delight of his 
soul, compared with which the ease and pleasuie of 
millionaires and great potentates of the world loses all 
its fasdnation in his sight Onward and onward does 
he press, making fresh conquests eveiyday, till the all- 
illumining effulgence of heiala yndna bursts on his con- 
sciousness from within, on the bieaking up of the clouds 
of Ignorance and sin amassed together by the foui kinds 
of his qlmtid karmaa The shock of the destruction of 
the last knot of karmic bonds is felt by the Rulers of 
the heaven-worlds, and they immediatdy set out to 
offer worship and adoration to the conquering jvca. 
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Worshipped and adored by depas and men, the Oon- 
qneror lingers in the world of men till His agh&ttd 
karmaa are woiked off, when He rises to the top of the 
universe to leside theie, foi ever, in the enjoyment of 
all those divine qualities and attiibutes which people 
associate with their Gods 

It would not be amiss to say a few woids here 
about the nature of the * shock ’* which is occasioned 
by the manifestation of omniscience It arises from 

* The rending of the roeka and the gnaking of the earth referred 
to in Matthew 61 are to be understood as the rending of the 

‘adamantine 'knots of karma, and the shook ooeasioned by their 
destrnotion. The tme interpretation of the Biblical text in this 
instance, as m most other instances, is an esoterio one, as explained 
in The Key of Knowledge It will be observed that the remaining 
thiee 'miracles,' namely, the darkening of the snn, the rending of the 
veil m twain, and the opening np of the graves, said to have oconrred 
at the time of the omoifixion of Jesus, are all to be taken in an esoto' 
no sense Their tine interpretation, however, will be nnderstood 
and appreciated by those alone who first of all snoceed in emanci- 
pating their intelleot from the olntohes of the belief in tbe snper-na- 
tnral The intelligent reader, might well ask himself, why no one ont 
of the millions of men and women who witnessed these miracles 
embraced Christianity^ On what prop was the temple supported 
when its wall was rent from top to bottom ’ yjaa it ever repaired, 
and by whom ? Why no one ever took the tronble of recording 
the name of the person who had it repaired, and the year in 
which the repairs were oarried ont ’ What, again, happened to the 
risen dead whom the graves had given np ? Hid any one inter- 
view them to nnravel the mystery of death? — ^if so with what 
result ? Did the risen dead finally go to their respective homes, 
and live for the rest of their fresh term of life among men as 
ordinary citizens do, or were they devonred back by their gaping 
graves, or re>bnried in fresh ones by thMr astonished brethren 
of this world? If the reader vrill only insist on being satisfied 
on these and other similar points relevant to the matter, he will 
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the breaking asundei of tlie Tcarmte chams, and the 
bursting foith of the pnre efiulgence of Will determined 
to manifest itself in all its natnral splendour. The foice 
of \Till exeited for the destruction of the karmic knot sets 
up powerful vibrations all round, which, impinging on 
the finer material of bells and other things in the heaven- 
world, set them resounding without any visible cause. 
These are noticed by devas, who, ascertaining their cause 
with the help of the cmadJii jnana with which they are 
endowed from birth, at once proceed to do reverence to the 
Master. The destruction of the ghdtid harmos, it should 
he pointed out, is accompanied by many kinds of changes 
in the system of the mum who makes a conquest of his 
lower nature ; sense-perception is lost once for all and 
for ever, nerve currents are straightened out and lose 
their jn&na and darhana obstructing crookedness, 
and the hdrmdva and tatyasa shariras are burnt up to 
ashes, as it were, though they still retain their form 
owing to the infinence of the remaining four kinds of 

w>t bo long in fliseoTcnnc; that the Gospel vmtctB wore not record- 
ing historical world-erents, hot only facts trliich take place in the 
conscionsness of every aonl it the moment of the emoifivion of the 

lower self, that Is to say when it destroys the last vestige of pride 
of personality or ohamlcara. Then tho snn (of ohamMra) is darkened, 
thoveil (which ohstcncts higher vision) IS rent from top to bottom! 
the rocks are shaken (is ilreidv cvplaincd), ind the graves (memory) 
give up their dead (knowledge of the put lives of the sonl). The 
metaphorot the grave) ard isihont the most striking that can ho 
fottndtodcseribothoficuUvofret.olleetion. for the impressions of 
pastovents ho hnried in memory jnst as the dead do in iccmolcry, 
U IB thns obvious that thoanthors of tho Gospels did not intend to 
ho nnderstood in in historical sense, and thit the doctrine of trans- 
migration !«. an integral part of the religion of tho Holy Bible 
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Tta^'mas The reason for this is that om nervous system 
consists of nervous ' thieads * which undei the inflnence 
of the customary forms of activity have become ananged 
in ceitain foims, so that when we check the activity 
of the senses and pievent the mind from wandering 
in its usual haunts, holding it to a particnlai point, a 
kind” of stiain is produced which tends to unloosen the 
very structuie of neives and the knots formed by them. 
If we now persevei'e in the attitude of concentration 
for a sufficiently long penod of time, these neivous 
' threads’ would become completely detached £iom their 
old groupings, and fall apart The ascetic, who knows 
that the natural ‘ light ’ of his soul is obscuied by the 
‘ bushel ’ of mattei, and knows how to remove the cover, 
concentiates his mind on those centres of his nervous 
system which aie the least obscuied and affected by 
matter As he perseveres in concentiation on these 
centres, the neivous ‘threads’ which enter into the 
*waip and woof,’ of the ‘bushel’ are loosened and 
detached fiom one anothei, and dispeised in all direc- 
tions, leaving the effulgence of pure ‘Light’ fiee to 
manifest itself. For this very leason, the liability to 
sleep, which aiises fiom the pieponderance of matter 
in certaiif centres of the brain, is also destroyed piior to 
the attainment of Itemla yn&na. 

DJiyana, or concentiation of , mind, thus, is the direct 
means of the attainment of moksha It not only 
enables one to puige one's consciousness of all kinds of 
evil passions and inclinations by preventing the un- 
conti oiled wandeiing of mind, but also destroys the 
veil of matter which bais the manifestation of one’s 
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In dealing with the subject of dhyim, it is necessaiy 
to bear in mind the fact that it is the one most difficult 
thing to practise, and that all kinds of mental and bodily 
distractions have to be overcome before anything ap- 
proaching steadiness can be acquired by the beginnei. 
It 18, therefore, necessary to know the nature of the 
causes which interfere with the fixity of concentration, 
and lead to unsteadiness of mind. These canses naturally 
fall under three different heads, viz , 

(a) those that concern belief, or faith, 

(b) those which spnng from the activity of an 

uncontrolled mind, and 
(o) those that anse from bodily unsteadiness 
In respect of the first kind of these causes of obstruc- 
tion to dhi/dna. It is sufficient to point out that no one 
is likely to apply himself to the practising of holy con- 
centration who is not convinced of the tiuth. It is, 
therefore, the first duty of the aspirant after emancipa- 
tion to acquire the knowledge of truth, which can be 
done by study and meditation 

For this pntpose one should cultivate the habit of 
thinking for oneself on lines of cause and effect, that 
is scientifically. Naturally, those whose early training 
has given them a scientific turn of mind would find it 
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easier to amve at ihe exact truth The importance 
of imparting the proper kind of education to little 
children cannot be oTeirated for this reason ; for 
vrhile no one whose mind is stuffed with superstition 
and myth can possibly grasp the truth without unlearn- 
ing the ‘ wisdom ’ that was hammeied mto his mind 
in hiB infancy — and many become too piejndiced against 
truth to undergo the unwindmg process — ^he who has . 
received the right kind of training has all the advan- 
tages which open-mindedneffi, freedom from bias and 
high intellectuahsm combine to put at the service of 
eveiy true student of nature. No one certainly is at 
all likely to know the tinth who allows prejudice or 
bigotry to obscure his intellect Another thing to bear 
in mind is that knowledge and belief are two different 
thmgs, and have to be distinguished from one another. 
Many people profess to beheve in a thing, but their 
acbons only show them to be hypocrites, for the test 
of belief IS that it should begm to actuate one from 
within as far as the citcnmstances would permit. It 
is not meant that puri^ of conduct can be acq[nired all 
at once, but that regret is felt at each wrong step taken, 
and there is a longing to repair the damage done. Self- 
chastisement and the actual undoing of the injury in- 
flicted upon another are the characteristics of a firm 
belief, while perfect faith leads to the avoidance of sinful 
.actions altogether. 

The causes which interfere with the acquisition of 
truth may also be briefly pointed ouL They are three- 
fold in their nature, and consist in want of respect for 
the true deoa (God), the true gvmi (Teacher) and the 
7 
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true sTiAsbra (Scripture) ; for these are the only sources of 
right knowledge from without, and it requires no great 
familiarity with logic to predict that he who ridicules 
any or all of them necessarily denies the truth of their 
Word, and is thereby debarred from the acquisition of 
truth. It is also worth while to understand the true 
functions of these three objects of worship. God is 
worshipped because He has realised the Ideal of the 
soul, because He is a living example for every aspiring 
jvta, and because He is the true somce of religion ; the 
guru is revered because he imparts tme instruction 
and because without his practical help it would be 
exceedingly difficult, though not impossible, to tread 
the thorny path of Self>realisation ; and the claim of the 
sctsbra to worship rests on the ground that it is the 
ast resort in case of doubt, and the only authority on 
matters which fall outside the domain of intellect, such 
as the description of heavens and hells and the Lke 
The Scripture might, no doubt, appear at times to be in 
conflict with the condusions arrived at by modem 
science, but it is necessary to bear in mind the import- 
ant fact that the dictum of science on those points 
on which it conflicts with the Scriptural text is not 
based on anything approaching the omniscience of the 
arJianta, and is admittedly grounded on nothing more 
certain than the weight of probability. Above all, the 
opinion of ill-trained men, and even of scientists 
formed as the result of the demolition of mjfstioism and 
misunderstood theology, is to be accepted with the 
greatest caution. These gentlemen, finding the dogmatic 
preaching of certain obscure and incomplete systems of 
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thedogy tmieasonable and opposed to the healthy voice 
of cammon sense, ate apt to make sweeping assertions 
about reii^on, holding eveiy form of it to be devoid of 
.sense without properly studying the subject If the 
seeker after truth would not allow his mmd to be swayed 
by imperfect or ine^austive researdi, or onesided 
statements of feet, and retain his composure tn the 
midst of the Babel of vdees, he would, ere long, die* 
oover that there is notlung intrinsically absurd in the 
Scripture of Trutii even in respect of matters not as- 
^certunable with the intellect — descriptionB of heavens 
^ and hells, the past history of saints and Saviours of 
mankind and the like. He would find that intellect 
can neither prove nor disprove the Scriptural tert in 
" respect of these matters with conclusive effect, so that 
he has to fell back upou the testimony of the authms of 
the Scripture till the mauifestation of the amdhi, manafy- 
forydya, or Uevald jiAna puts an end to the contiwen^ 
by enabling him to directly perceive the truth fer 
bimsdf. The absolute accuracy of the text with regard 
to all matters determmable by reason is a guarantee of 
its truthfulness even in respect of those which fell 
'•ibeyond its legitimate province, and sufGces *to fenn the 
'basis of feith for the laity. In practice it will be seen 
that the mote tiie Scriptural text is found to be in 
agreement with the concluraons of an unbiased 
the greater is^the respect, and,.con8equently, also, 
which* it will, engender in the heart. 

Hie layman should begin by harnessing mto service 
study and meditation wjiicb would speedily enable him 
.to discern truth from falsehood, and prevent lum from 
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falling into •mrong and nntrortlij company. He must 
then adopt the truth the moment it is discoreied, and 
worship the true trinity of God, guru, and sastra till he 
can stand on his oirn legs, that is to say till be can 
manage to become absorbed in the contemplation of his 
own otoaii Heither the fear of pubbc opinion, the sense 
ofridicole, nor any other personal or private motive 
should be allowed to stand in the way of adopting the 
Tight faith, or to constitute an excuse for a policy of 
procrastination, whicli not only delays and retards 
one’s own progress, but also misleads those others — 
dependents, fiiends and the like — who naturally 
follow <me’s lead in matters pertaining to religion and 
morality. 

We come now to the second class of causes whicb 
interfere with the steadiness of dhy&na. These comprise 
all those tendencies and traits, including passions and 
emotions, which have their root in detire Whenever 
the mind is engrossed in the pursuit of desire, it 
displays a tendency to wander away after its objects, 
thus robbing the soul of serenity and peace and 
the body of ease and restfolness The remedy for this 
Mnd of disturbance consists in the development of the 
spirit of renunciation, which will engender the state of 
desirelessness 

The third type of causes of distraction have refer- 
ence to the unsteadiness of body, and anse from want 
of control over the bodily limbs, ilbhealth, the habit of 
luxury, i.e , inability to bear hardships, and the like 
The observance of rules which directly aim at 
imparting health and strength to the body, and the 
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avoidance the habits of Inraty would be gener- 
ally found sufficient to bring the physical taber- 
nacle of gross matter under the control of will, and to 
render it capable of bearing the constantly increasing 
strain of trials and hardships involved in the severest 
forms of seU-denial Food, it should be clearly under- 
stood, plays the most important pait m the phy- 
sical training for asceticism, since it directly affects the 
constitution of the body and the condition of nerves 
which have to be purified of their grossness before 
they can respond to the impulses of will m the 
desired mannei Hence, where impure food is allowed 
to coarsen the bram and nerves, it is idle to expect 
any happy results from the practising of yoga (ascet- 
icism) The aspirant after immortality aod bliss 
must, therefore, make up his mind to exclude, 
from his daily menu, all those articles which augment 
the prostration of nerves together with those tiiat do 
not increase the vitali^ of the S3r8tem. Meat and wine, 
which not only tend to coarsen the nerves, but which 
also excite unholy passions and desires, at once fall in 
the category of things to be avoided, and the same is 
the case with foods that are hot, excessively sour, pun- 
gent, putrid, stale, xmwholesome and those which be- 
come tolerable after a time, such as tobacco, and the 
bke. Cereals, vegetables, fruits and nuts, along with 
milk and its different preparations (danfied butter, sour- 
milk, and the like!, sugar and certain wholesome con- 
diments, go to build up a hedlthy body, and being 
debcious, bland and nutritions in their nature, form the 
best articles of food It should also be observed here 
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that the beet results only follow an early attention to 
the rules o£ diet and nervous hygiene, and that delay 
IS not advisable in putting them into practice 

Ease of posture (daon^i) is also necessaiy for steadi- 
ness of dhy&na, since no one can remain in an uncom- 
fortable position for a long time The general rule with 
regard to posture is that one should stand or sit in such 
a way as to produce the smallest amount of tension in 
his system, taking care at the same time not to saciihce 
the spirit of austerity for the love of bodily ease 

The following forms of dsam have been especially 
recommended in the Scripture for the people of 
this age whose nerves and bones aie of an inferior 
type, as compared with those of the ancients : 
(1) faryanika or padma, the sitting posture ^hold- 

ing the head, the chest and the neck in a line, with 
legs crossed, and the gaze steadily fixed on the tip of 
the nose ; and (2) Ttfiarga, the standing postuie with 
arms held natuially by the sides, but not touching the 
body, the feet placed at a distance of about two inches 
from each other and the mind fixed on the point of 
the nose If the lules of proper conduct have been 
regularly observed, the muni will acquire the ease of 
posture with a little piaotice, and will be able to retam 
his seat, as long as ho pleases, without being disturbed, 
otherwise he will have to undergo the preparatoiy course 
before he can hope to subjugate his body sufiBciently 
to have an easy postuie 

The selection of a suitable place for spiritual concen- 
tration IS also essential for practising dhyana, since exteiv 
nal disturbance is a source of distraction. The yogt should 
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avoid thoso places which, are inhabited by crueli heartless, 

selfish, irrehgious or q,Tianel80ine men, also those dedi- 
cated to false gods and goddesses, and resort to those 
associated with the nam«i of holy tirffuiTiJtaras and 
samts. The abode of wild beasts, venomous reptiles, 
and the like must also be avoided as &r as possible, for 
mmilar reasons. 

The next thing to be known is pran&yama, which 
means the controlling of breath, and, through it, of the 
vital force. PrAtiAydina is very useful foi bringing the 
senses and mind speedily under control, and consists in 
three steps, puraha (inhalation), Teumbltaka (letenlion) 
and rediaha (exhalation). Purdka sigmfies taking a full 
breath, hurdbhaka holding it in the region of the navel, 
and reehaka exhaling it diowly and evenly Strain- 
ing of every kind is to be avoided in practismg asceUo 
tapas (austerities), and this is so especially with regard 
to prdnSyama which might cause any amount of mjuty 
to the system if practised rashly oi without due care and 
caution. 

It might be pointed out here that the practising of 
pr&n^y&ma is enjoined only in the initial stages of as- 
ceticiem, when it serves as a useful ally for subduing 
the senses and mind , it is actually forbidden in the 
advanced stages of medihition, on the ground that it 
then interferes with the fixity of nund on the object of 
contemplation 

When sufficient proficiency is acquired in the practis- 
ing of prdn&ySima, the n^t thing to do is to hold the 
inhaled breath and the mind in the region of the lotus 
of the heart (the caidiac plexus). The holdmg of the 
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mind on a point, called pratyAhdra, becomes easy with, 
this piactice There are ten places in the body for mental 
concentration, vtz , (i) the two eyes, (li) the two ears, (m) 
the foremost pomt of the nose, (iv) forehead, (v) mouth, 
(vi) navel, (vii) the upper part of the forehead, (viii) 
heart, (ix) palate, and (x) the place between the two 
eye-brows 

PratiycSi&ra accompanied by meditation is called 
^Mrnd, which really means the establishing of the ob- 
ject of meditation in the mind This being accom- 
plished, dhydna becomes steady and may be kept up 
foi any length of time undisturbed. Some kind of 
meditation, no doubt, is implied m every form of think- 
ing, but the difference between the perfect dhyana of 
the muni and the thought-activity of the ordinary 
man lies m the fact that while the former is master of 
his senses, body and mind, and may remam absorbed 
in meditation for as long a time as he pleases, 
the latter' has never anything more than an unsteady, 
wavering and feeble current of thought at his command. 
The result is that while the yogi solves the riddle of 
the umverse, and ultimately also estabhshes his soul in 
its natural, effulgent purity, the layman remains entan- 
gled in the meshes of his karmas, however much he 
might boast of takmg a hand in the management of 
the world 

The instrument which enables the yogi to remove the 
jfi&na — and dariano-obstructing impurities of matter 
from his system is the point of his highly concentrated 
manae (attention or mind), which derives its energy 
from an indomitable iron will bent upon the conquest 
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of ftarTROs The sharp point of this powerful instru- 
ment, when applied to the centres of concentration 
already referred to, begins to pierce the layers of matter 
which compose the obstructing veil, and in due course 
of time, the duration of which vanes with the energy 
of will in each individual case, cuts asunder the last 
hnot of harma, flooding the individual consciousness 
with the divine effulgence of omniscience and raising 
the con^uenng jiva to the supreme and worshipful status 
of godhood 

Such is the physical process of emancipation which 
is purely scientific in its natuie* As regards the length 
of time necessary for the realisation of the Ideal, that 
really depends on the intensity of HiyUna, or concen- 
tration of mind, so that where the will has acquired the 
mastery of mind in the fullest possible degree, an ontow- 
nahurata fa period of less than 48 minutes) is quite 
sufficient to destroy the karmte bonds, while m other 
<!ases it may take millinna and millions of years 

Dhyana, it should be stated, is of four kinds 

(1) drta dhy&na which is the cause of pain and 
arises from dwelling on the loss of an object of desire, 
the assomation with an undesirable person or thing, 
bodily, suffering, and envy ; 

(2) ravdra dhy&na which implies the absorption of 
mind in Itimsa and other forms of sin ; 

(3) dkartna dhydna, that is meditation on the teaching 
of reh^on ; and 

(4) iukla dhydna or the pure contemplation of 
one’s own dtman. 

Of these, the first two forms are obviously evil, hut 
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the third leads to great felicity in the future re-birth 
of the soul (if any), and the last is the direct cause of 
mohaha, that is 'freedom from the bondage of karmas 
and the turmoils of sama&ra. 

Dharma dkydm consists in thinking on the nature, 
condition and future prospects and possibihties of the 
soul, the method of Self-realisation, the form of final 
release, the attiibutes of &sidMtman, and the like. 
The remtatioD and leading of the holy Sciipture and 
sastraa, as well as of the biographies of saints and virtuous 
laymen, meditation on the difEerent hhdvands (reflec- 
tions) and nature of tatti/oa — jivti, ojivo and the Idee— 
the worshipping of deified Souls and' the reverence 
of those who have given up the woild to lead the 
life of true asceticism are also foims of the dliarma 
dhy&m. 

There are the following types of religious meditation 
(dhaitna dliydna) — 

(i) anqd-uiehaya, or meditation with the aid of 
Scriptuie, 

(li) apayoroieHiaya, that is dwelling on the means 
for the destruction of karmas, 

(ill) wgdkorvuduiya which means reflecting on the 
effect of karmas, and 

(iv) sayistMTiOrvichaya, or reflection on the patme 
of the universe and the conditions of life 
prevailing therein 

Both the layman and the ascetic derive material aid> 
from leligions meditation {dhai'tna dhydna), which, when 
intelligently practised, never fails to engender thei 
spiiit of true vatragya (renunciation) in the soul, and 
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piepares it for the practising of the shukla, i e., the 
highest form of dhydtia. 

^ukla dhydna, in its purest form, signifies an un- 
broken contemplation ofone’s own Stman, and cannot be 
realised so long as the all-illamining Jcevala jnAna does 
not arise in the conscioosness of the jtva. The prepaiatoiy 
course foi the reabsation of the kufila dJiyAna, therefore, 
consists in the two-fold method of concentration and 
meditation which give rise to the Jtevala jndna and fix 
the form of ‘thought’ * 

If the reader would bear in mind the fact that bebef 
is the bmlder of character and that the essence of the 
soul IS pure intelligence which is infiuenced by its own 
bebefs to such an extent that it actnally becomes what 
It believes itself to be, he would not find it difficult to 
understand that steadiness of mind is not possible 
without there being a corresponding fixity of belief in 
the first instance. Hence, belief must first mould the 
essence of spirit before any permanent results are to be 
expected. To this end the Scripture enjoins the practis- 
ing of the following kinds of dhydna in the final stages 
of asceticism : — 

(1) Pindasika dhydna which consists of five dhdmas 
(forms of contemplation) as follows . 

(a) Prithm dhdrnii. The yogi should imagine a 
boundless ocean of the size of madhycdoha, 
motionless and noiseless, of the colour of 
milk, with a huge resplendent lotus of a 
thousand petals and having a hnght yellow 
pericarp of the height of Mount Mem in its 
centre. On the top of this pericarp he 
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Bhould place, la his imagiaation, a throne of 
the brightness of moon, and should imagine 
himself seated on this throne, in a calm and 
peaceful attitude of mind, frmly established 
in the belief that his iUman is fully capable 
of destioying the eight kinds of Ttarmas which 
hold him in captmty and bondage. 

(b) Agnayi dhSm& When the priOtoi dh&mA be- 

comes firmly fixed b the mind, the yogi 
should imagine himself seated as before, and 
should further imagine a small lotus of sixteen 
petals in the region of his navel, with the 
sixteen vowels, ^ (a), W (fl.\ 5 (e), t (i), ^ (u), 
(fi), ^ (u), ^ (In), ^ ari), «£ (ai), k 

(aei), (au), ^ (aou), ^ (ahg) and W (ah), 
insonbed on its sixteen petals (one on each) 
and the holy syllable C (the middle part of the 
word arhanta on its pericarp, shining 
like burnished gold He should then imagine 
smoke slowly emanating from the upper 
stroke of the holy syllable (t ) and, assuming 
the fom of a flame of fire, scorching and 
burning up, in the region of the heart, another 
lotus of eight petals representiug the eight 
kinds of karmas The fire is finally to be 
imagined as having spread to all parts of 
the body, surrounding it in the form of a 
tnangle, and reducing it to ashes. 

(c) Amdsani UtArnA which consists in the con- 

templation of powerful winds blowing away 
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thfl ashes of the body from the soul, and scat- 
tering them about in the four directions 
(d) Vdrum dhdrnd The yogi now imagines a 
great downpour of rain which washes away 
the remnants of the ashes of the body from the 
soul, leaving the latter in the condition of its 
natural purity, that is as the puie effulgence 
of intelligence 

(a) Tattva-Tupavati dMrna The yogi now con- 
templates his soul as the possessor of all the 
divine attributes and quabties, having an 
effulgent ' body’ of pure, radiant loiU, free from 

, all kinds of Ttarmaa and material encasements, 
and the object of worship and adoration on 
the part of deias and men. 

(2) Padaeiha dhydna which means contemplation 
with the aid of holy mantras (sacred formulas), such as 

{jiamoarhantdnartCi, and the concentration of 
mind on the centies of dhydna 

(3) Bufoatha dhydna conrasting m the contempla- 
tion of the holy form of arhanta {tirfftamhara), seated 
in the cdestial pavilion, attended by Indras (rulers of 
deias or heavenly kings), of radiant, effulgent glory, 
spreadmg peace and ]oy all round. 

(4) Rupdtita dhydna, or meditation on the attributes 
of the siddhdtman This from of ihdyna consists in the 
contemplation of the pure qualities of the perfect, bodi- 
less Souls accompanied with the belief that he who is 
engaged m meditation is also endowed with the 
attnbutes 

The above are the different forms of dhydna which 
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lead to what is called mrotkalpa aamSiShi, the purest 
form of self-contemplation In this state the necessity 
for thinking is replaced by the all-illumining, all-emhrac- 
ing TtevaHa jfiana (ommscience), and the soul dire9tly 
perceives itself to be the most gloiioos,' the mostblissfnl, 
the all-knowing and aU-powerfnl being, and becomes 
absorbed in the enjoyment of its soahMv^ (natoial) 
dnanda, free' from all kinds of impurities and bonds. 

We have already suffibiently described the nature 
of the pindaatha dhy^Lm. ; the pada^ha need not be 
dwelt upon any longer in this book, since a knowledge 
of Sansknt is necessary for its practising ; bnt the 
rupaatha and the rupaiita forms of contemplation de- 
serve a word of explanation. Of these, the former, « e , the 
rupaaiha, is the form of the hhaktimArga, par excellenee, 
since it directly enables the soul to attain to the form and 
status of Gkid The form of the param&tv/ian is first intel- 
lectually determined and then contemplated upon with 
unwavenng fixity of attention, till it become indelibly 
fixed in the mind This being accomplished, the ascetic 
now lesorts to the fourth form of dhydna, the rup&tita, 
and with its aid transfers the impress of the paramaiman 
from his mind to the essence of his jwa or soul-substance, 
which, in obedience to the law — as one thinks so one be- 
comes— itself assumes that very form, manifesting, at 
the same time, in the fullest degree, the attributes of 
perfection and divimty arising fiom the action of the 
concentrated point of attention on the mattei of the 
nervous centres, as described before The transference 
of the conception of paramdtman from the mind, or 
intellect, to the soul-substance is beautifully allegorised, 
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in the Vishnn Pnrana, as the removal of the emhijo 
of Erishna from the iromb of Eohini to that of her 
co-wife, Devati, Krishna being the Ideal of Godhood or 
Perfection for the sonl The idea is that the conception 
of divinity is first formed in the mind or intellect, “ and 
is thence transferred to the sonl-substance which, assum- 
ing its form, itself becomes ‘Krishna’ (God). The 
same is the explanation of the teaching of the Sveatambra 
sect of Jamas who hold that the last holy tirihamhara, Shri 
Vardhm&na-Mahavira, was first conceived in the womb 
of a brahmana lady and thence transferred to that of 
Queen Trisala The Irahtnanteal caste being noted for 
leaxnmg, the brahmana lady clearly becomes symbolical 
of intellect in whose womb the ‘ tirthamikara * (Godhood) 
IS first conceived. 

It will not he out of place here to point out the nature of 
the trouble which is sure to anse from a concentration of 
mind on an erroneous, or fanciful, concept of the divine 
form Since the intensity of concentration tends to 
establish the soul-substance in the form of the object of 
contemplation, he who holds in his mind any ill-shaped, 
misconceived or distorted image of divinity would be 
throwing his soul into a wrong mould, the impie’^s of 
which It would not be an easy matter to destroy. 

This is not all, for the requisite degree of tlie 
intensify of concentration also is not possible where the 

* The mtellectnal origin of Christos is also tccogniccd bv the 
holy Bible which describes the hicssiah as a cirpcntcr s son. ^*ow, 
since a carpenter's work consists in cnttin^ (analysis) and yoininj; 
together (synthesis), ho is as good a symbol for tbc intcllcctnal 
facility os any that can be thongbt of> 
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mind is liable to be stirred or moved in the wrong 
direction ; hence, the manifestation of hevala jndna is 
out of the question for those who fix their minds on 
'kurdem (false divinity) For instance, the act of con- 
templation of a dancing 'Grod’ can only result in 
establishing the soul in a dancing attitude, which, the 
moment it becomes strongly marked, would inteimpt 
all further concentration of mind in the right direction. 
The form of divinity Is not that of a dancer, nor of a 
climber of trees ; the true godhood is the perfection of 
the noblest attributes of the soul — peacefnlness, tran- 
quUity, renunciation, self-control, equanimity and the 
TiVft — ^and must be contemplated as such The paramd~ 
tman has nothing to conceal, nor to be ashamed of ; 
He wears neither clothes nor ornaments, nor does He 
embellish His ‘ person * otherwise ShATOa (full of peace), 
serene, and self-centred, He sits, unmoving 'and un- 
moved, in the contemplation of His own effulgent glory, 
indifferent to the praises cff the lih&vya and the abuses 
of the f^Mvya. Such is the true object of contempla^ 
tion which is to be found only in the consecrated prott- 
bimhos (images) of the holy tirGtaTpkaraa in a Jaina 
Temple 

It may also be pointed out here that those who tty 
to attain the punty of dhy&na by dispensing with con- 
centration on the form of the tirthamkara, are not likely 
to achieve any happy results They are like those who 
try to reach the top of the ladder without the help of its 
rungs. It is true that constant meditation on the quali- 
ties of the paramatman, accompanied with the belief 
that the same quahties inhere in every jiva, goes a long 
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way towards making one self-conscious, but it is no less 
true that the full acceptance of the impress of the form 
of paran^tman by the soul-substance, which is neces- 
sary to prevent its fickleness and unsteadiness, cannot 
be secured till the yogi knows what that impress is like 
and the method of transferring it from his mind to the 
'liquid* essence of his soul The knowledge of the 
form of the paramMtnan being, thus, a pie-reqtusite of 
mokaka, true bhaikii cannot be said to begin unless the 
mind of the devotee is first filled with the dmne image. 
There can be no such thing as falling in love with a 
being or thing whose very form one has no idea of 
In this connection we may also explain the signi- 
ficance of the word mrdhira when used in reference to 
parawdtman Obviously everything that exists must 
have some kind of foim, so that the word nir&Mra, it 
taken in its literal sense, t e., w devoid of form (n*r=: 
without, and dft({ra= form), cannot possibly apply to any 
existent thing It is, however, applicable to soul or 
spirit, firstly, because it has no visible form which may 
be perceived with the eye, and, secondly, because the 
}tva involved in the cycle of births and deaths has no 
permanent form of his own The ‘param&tman, however, 
differs from the ordinary unemancipated jtva in so far as 
the destructiou of all kinds of kamas places Ehm for 
ever beyond the cyde of re-births, fixing His form also, 
incidentally, once for all and for ever in the manner des- 
cnbed in the tenth chapter of The Key of Knowledge. 
This form is the noblest form of all, being that of perfect 
Makhood, and the stature of the soul-substance, which 
on the attainment of complSte liberation is freed from 
8 
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1 the liability to expansion and contraction in the mannei 
of an nnevolred jiva, is slightly less than that of the 
body from which nirvana is attained. Those who might 
find It difficult to leconcile this view of the Jama 
Siddh&nta with the prevailing notions of the Hindus 
and others who maintain that mrvSna signifies an absoip- 
tion into the deity — the merging of the drop in the sea 
—would find it easier to und4i stand the nature of the 
form of the siddhdtman in mokska if they would only take 
the trouble to analyse the idea underlying the notion 
of absorption. It is no use tiying to smother the voice of 
intellect when it proclaims tliat two or moie existing 
realities, or individuals, can nevei be pressed into one ; 
and neither leason nor analogy can ever be found to 
support the thesis of absolute meiger in respect of simple, 
indivisible entities The very illustration of the disap- 
pearance of the drop in the sea is a sufficient refutauon 
of all such notions ; for the sea is an unit only in so far 
as the word is concerned, not in any other respect, so that 
the ' individuality ’ of the drops constituting its volume is 
neither destroyed nor impaired in the least in the process 
of'their supposed merger It is, no doubt, impossible for 
us to pick out any particnlai drop of water from the sea 
after once dropping it therein, but if our drop were in- 
vested with the functions of understanding and speech it 
would undoubtedly respond to a call from a friend on the 
shore. 

The true idea underlying the analogy, then, is only 
that of a collection of ‘drops’ enjoying a common status, 
which is fully in agreement with the Jama view, 
according to which the siddkcttmam in mrv&m enjoy 
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4he stains of godhood but retain their individualities 
separate and distinct from others Thus, the status 
is one though there is no limit to the number of indivi- 
duals acquiring or attaining to it 

We gain nothing by denying the feet that we must 
have a clear conception of a thing before we can ever hope 
to acquire It; and the necessity of being scrupulously 
piecise is even greater m the spiritual realm where the 
soul’s aim and ambition are centred lonnd an ideal which 
it wishes to realise in its own self It follows from tbia 
that the fullest information, rather than a negative des- 
•cription — neti, nett, (not this, not this) — concerning the 
great ideal of perfection and joy, must be insisted upon, 
et the very outset, by an earnest seeker after moTtAa. 
Itzistence, it will be noticed, is not the attribute of any- 
thing in nature which is not possessed of a mngle pom- 
tive content of knowledge, so that where every conceivable 
attnbuteis negatived there remains nothing but non- 
existence to stare the philosopher in thefece. H those 
who insist upon defining an existmg being or thing in 
this negative manner would only analyse the nature of 
speecb, they would not fed to perceive that the converse 
of rational beings conmsts m the e:q>reamon'‘of ideas 
.elearly conceived by the mind, and that it is impossible 
to havd an idea of a thing which is absolutely devoid of 
all dements of affirmation and certainty. Hence, it is very 
clear that those who describe the godhead in terms of 
negation have really no idea of the supreme status which 
the soul is to attain on obtaining nirvAna. * 

The idea of mokaha cannot also be clear to the minds 
of tiiose who look upon the world as an illndon with a 
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solitaiy soul as tihe only realily and the trae sahstratum' 
of life in all forms For mtber this all-perrading soul 
does not stand in need of mohiha, or is to attain it at 
some fatore moment of time ; but in the former case it 
is impossible to explain the longing of living beings for 
a taste of true happiness, and in the latter the veiy 
possibility of the attainment of perfection and bliss 
by different individuals is mmluded by the hypothesis 
itself, because where the substratum of individual life 
is a solitary soul there can be no rdease except for all 
living beings at one and the same time. Furthermore, 
the idea of taoksha for the individuals, cannot, on such 
a supposition, possibly mean anything more or less than 
utter, absolute annihilation of individuality, since the 
emancipation of the only true soul must be a signal for 
the exeunt of all others 

It is thus evident that no true concept of moksJia is 
possible on such a liypothesis, and since the realisation of 
the great ideal of the soul is not compatible with a vague 
or inconsistent conception thereof in the mind of the 
aspiring jiixi, no one who pins his faith on such a doc- 
trine is likely to reach ‘ the other shore * And, so &r 
as practicability, the only true test of utility, is concerned, 
it is evident that no one can be smd to have been benefit- 
ed by the, doctrine hitherto, for the one soul is still 
subject to illusions and there has never been anodier to- 
be redeemed. 
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STAGES ON THE PATH. 

Fiom tile natal e otmokaka and the means prescribed 
loi Its realization it Is abundantly clear that the attain- 
ment of perfection Is the culmination of a graduated 
coarse of tiainmg which must be followed step by st^. 
The sages have, theiefore, divided the path which leads to 
the Supieme Seat {nin&na) into fourteen stages, each of 
which represents a particular state of development, con- 
dition or phase of the soul, arising from the quiescence, 
elimination, oi partial quiescence and partial elimination 
of certain energies of harma, and the manifestation of 
those baits and attributes which are held in check by 
tbeir activity The names and characteiisbcs of each of 
these fourteen stages, called gunasthanas, may be stated 
as follows — 

( 1 ) The first stage is called mithydtva which signi- 
fies Ignorance, the normal condition of all jivas involved 
in the savisdra, and is the starting point of spiritual 
evolution The consciousness of the soul in this condi- 
tion IS obsessed with gross ignorance, and pure truth 
18 not agreeable to it Those who pass out of it aie the 
lucky ones who, in consequence of their past good Jtarmas, 
evolve out the desire to find a way to escape from 
the pam and misery of life in this world. When a tnan 
reaches this turning point in his life, he begins to 
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meditate on the natme of the woild and on his own rela- 
tion with It. This lesnlts in a temporary quiescence of 
the first thiee energies of darsanamohaniya Jtaxma (Nos. 
17, 18 and 19)^ and the anantdnvJbandhi type of anger, 
piide, deceit and greed (Nos 20, 21, 22 and 23), produc- 
ing what IS called the pj'aAamopaiamasamydktui — 
kind of faith which generally subsides, soonei oi later, 
like the effeivescehce of aeiated watei All cases of 
sadden conreision to' truth are due to the quiescence of 
these seven energies of Ttarmas. 

The subsequent loss of faith is due to the reciude- 
scence of the prdkritt of any one of the anant&nubandhi 
Tuishaya$ (anger, pride, deceit and greed) whose destinc- 
tion or quiescence is i elated to the manifestation of true 
insight as cause to its effect 

(2) S&hddana (sffi=wilih-l-s3danoa=exhau8ted, hence 
that which is charactensed by exhausted faith) This 
gunastMna represents the mental state of the soul in 
the process or act of ‘ falling ’ fiom right faith Its 
duration is momentary and does not extend beyond the 
time actually needed foi the fast-slipping feith to be 
leplaced by a false conviction m the mind. 

(3) Mtkra (lit mixed) The consciousness of the 
jiva in this stage is characterised by a hoveling between 
certainty and doubt as to the word of Faith 

This gu^asihdna also marks a state of back-sliding from 
Riglit. Faith, in the fiist instance, since faith and mtihy&tva 
can become combined in the consciousness of him alone 
who has already evolved out proper convictions 

* Fop a description of the Jeai ma ptdh itfs referred to hr nnmheps- 
in this chapter see pages 3M8 ante 
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(4) Aviratasamyagdrishti When the doubts of 
an indiridnal have been removed by meditation or the 
instmcdon of n guru (preceptor), he passes on to 
this stage, and becomes a sami/agdrishti (tme be- 
liever; ; bnt as he is not jet able to observe anj of the 
vows enjoined on a layman, he is still described as 
avirata (a— not + vttia=a voW) This stage arises when 
the seven prakntia already named have been wholly or 
partially snbdoed oi destroyed, and denotes the acquisi- 
tion of Bight Faith Anger, pride, deceit and greed of 
the apratydhhydna type may be subdued here. 

(5) Ddavirata {desa—-paTtial+viTata—vovr). The 
soul now begins to observe some of the rules of Bight 
Conduct xrith a view to perfect itself. The pratyikkyaTUt 
type of passions (hasTiayas) may he controlled in this stage. 

(6) Pramottacirata (slightly imperfect vows) The 
ah&rdka sharira prakriti (No. 60) becomes nascent at 
this stage which is the first step of life as a muni. 

(7) Aframatta virata (perfect observance of vows). 
The conduct of the muni (ascetic) in this stage is maik- 
ed by the absence of pramada (negligence). 

(8) Apurca Itarana (apun>a=:new -{- haTana= 
thoughts or mental states) The conduct being perfect, 
so far as the observance of vows is concerned, the iiva 
now apphes himself to holy meditation (stJila dhyina.) 
Some of the no-ka^dyas are got rid of in this stage. 

(9) Amvritti karana (advanced thought activity). 
This is a more advanced stage than the preceding one. 

(10) SiAshma sAmprSya {sulcshma^yery slight-t- 
afinipra^a=conflict, hence struggle to control the kaihdyas 
or delusion). Only the slightest finm of greed, which 
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is also fally under conti'ol, remains to be eiadicated'in 
this stage. 

(11) Upak&ntamoha (upak&nta, from upasama^a 
quiescence +)no%a= delusion) This stage arises from 
the subsidence of the en'ergies of the mohantya Jtanm 

(12) Kshincb rnolm (destruction of delusion) Com* ' 
plete eradication of the mohaniya Tcarma is the chief 
characteristic of this stage. It should be pointed out 
here that the path bifurcates at the end of the seventh 
stage, one route lying along what is known as upasama 
sreni (upala7wo=sub8ided or quiescent, and 

flight of steps, hence ascent) and the other along the 
hsMydka (eradicative) The former path fluds its 
culmination in the eleventh stage, that is the total 
suppression, but not desti notion, of the mahaniya 
kanms ; but the other which is trodden by those who 
aie not content with the mere subsidence of harmie 
energies, and who, lejecting half measuies, proceed by 
.desti oying the * enemy ’ once for all and for ever, is the 
high road to mrv&m Those who follow it pass diiecdy 
from the tenth to the twdfth stage, and, acquiring 
omniscience as the reward of their unyielding, unflinch- 
ing asceticism, reach the Supreme Seat. The saint who 
reaches the upoMnta moha stage falls back to a lower 
one, and keeps on travelling backwards and forwards 
between the first and the eleventh station on the line 
till he is able to gird up his loins to tread the more 
tiymg and difficult isMyaka path 

(13) Sayoga kevciU («ff =with, yoga, the three channels 
of activity, ^ e , mind, i^eech and body, and hei>aU=om- 
niscient) This is the stage of piana mtikti, characterised 
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by the total destruction of the four kinds of gMtid 
karmaa, but indicating the association trith the physical 
body due to the operation of certain agh&tiS, pnAntis. 
Those who evolre out the Urthamkara prakriti become 
the Master (jLirthamkara) who reveals the true iffiarma 
(religion) Surrounded by deoas and men who hie from 
all guarteis to offei Him devotioo, the Tuikamkara 
■explains the truth in the divine anahshart*’ language, 
which 18 interpreted into popular speech, for the 
benefit of the masses, by an advanced- disciple and 
muni called ganadhara The truth thus known is 
called kruti (leveiation), or iruta jiidna, and its abso- 
lute accuracy is guaranteed by the faculty of omni- 
science which does not come into manifestation so long 
as there remains the least trace of any of the energies 
cf the mohaniya karma 

(14) Ayoga kevah (ayoga, without mind, speech and 
body, and keoali, ominiscient) This is the last stage 
on the Path, and is followed by the soul’s ascent 
to niroana on the eshaustaon of the agh&tid karmaa 
The jiva who passes this stage is called aiddha. He 
has now become fully established in Right Faith, Right 
Xnowledge and Right Conduct, and is freed from 
* It 18 somewhat difficult to give an exact descnptioa of the 
■ancAilurt speech ; it conswta of the powectal, andible vibrations 
•of the tirthamleaia'a will become omnipotent by the destenction of 
the gluftid learmaa These vibrations impinge on the mind of the 
congregation in a manner akin to the process of thought-transference 
of the telepathic type, and are at the time heard by all who under- 
stand them in their own tongues. Subsequently they are translated 
Into popular speech and constitute what is called Agama (Scripture). 
The ordmary mode of conversation is not possible for the Hrftumikara 
on account of the changes wrought by fops in His organs of speech. 
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all kinds of kamzc impurities and bonds which had 
hitherto held him in captivity No longei subject to 
the de-presnug influence of matter, He uses up imme- 
diately to the topmost pait of the unireise to leside 
theie, foi evei, in the enjoyment of .all those divine 
attributes which many of us have nevei even dieamt oL 
A conqueior in the tiue sense of the woid, He now 
enjoys, to the full, the fruit of His unflinching fight 
with His own lowei natuie Puie intelligence in es- 
sence, He now becomes an embodiment of knowledge- 
by buisting His bonds Thus, what some people con- 
sider to be a stultification of charactei is really the ac- 
quisition of such godly qualities as peifeot discernment 
01 faith, infinite knowledge, inexhaustible power and 
puie unabating joy The Ideal of absolute Peifection^ 
the Siddha becomes the object of woiship for all the bli&- 
vya (those who have the potentiality to attain mrv&na) 
jivas in the three worlds , and what language can des- 
cribe the gloiy of that siddhdtman the mere contempla- 
tion of whose woishipful feet is sufficient to destroy all 
kinds of karmas of His bhaktas (devotees) ? 

To reveit to the subject undei consideration, it will be 
obseived that the airangernent of the junosthon®* is based 
not upon any aitificial division o£ the ‘path, but upon 
the natural effects observable in the being who takes him- 
self scientifically in hand to control his destiny. No 
serious student of religion stands in need of being told 
that of all kinds of tapa the antaranga is the pnncipal 
cause of emancipation, though the physical control of 
the bodily functions and organs is also necessary for 
bringing the wandeiing manas (the oigan of desires) 
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undet Bubjecion. It foUowe fiom this that the best 
results can only floir from a system which scientifically 
deals with the subject of internal tops, and that no- 
method which Ignores 01 mimmiseB the importance of 
this most important department of self-training can ever 
be relied upon as a means for escape from the bondage of 
harmas. Applying these observations to the non-Jaina 
systems of tapa (yoga), it can be seen at a glance that 
none of them is possessed of that scientific validity 
which alone can be depended upon for the realisation 
of the ideal in view Indeed, almost all of them in the 
end leave the aspiring soul in the greatest uncertainty 
as to the effect of the practices enjoined and the exer- 
cises laid down by them ; and even the more perfected 
^tems of Hindu yoga — j^na yoga, r&ja yoga, hhakU 
yoga, hatha yoga and harma yoga — do little more 
than point out the direction in which lies the way out 
hf the tmps&ra, intersected by paths that certainly do 
not lead to mro&na, but only to the four gatis, or con- 
ditions, of life. That the unwary tiaveller needs some- 
thing more than a mere indication of the direction to- 
pick out the right track is a matter which is not open to 
dispute ; and the importance of accurate scientific know- 
ledge is an absolute necessity where a single false step 
might prove one’s undoing The Jsina Siddhflnta has 
throughout kept these principles in view in its schematic 
anangement of the stages on the journey, and the 
intelligent tyro is merely required to make himself fami- 
liar with the nature of the karma pvakritis to know pre- 
cisely what to do at any particular moment of time in 
the course o£ his onward progress on the Path 
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To 
meat o 

the fact that the attaiumeat of every ideal requires 

(i) the deteitaination to know the precise truth, 

i e , the proper attitude of enquiry, 

(ii) exact knowledge of the thing to be attained, 

together with a steady, unchanging belief, oi 
faith, in the possibility of its attainment, and 
(lii) exertion in the right direction, that is the 
pioper conduct 

To put the same thing in the language of the Jama 
SiddhSnta, Right Faith, Right Knowledge, and Right 
Conduct aie the thiee jewels which enable their pos- 
sessor to enter into the holy Abode of Gods. Of these 
three. Right Faith^ precedes Right Knowledge, while 

* The word faith, it may ha pointed out here, is a somewhat nn- 
snitable equivalent for the ‘soniyapadarsana’ottheJaluaSiddhinta, 
thongh usually employed as such. The idea underlying samyaga 
daisaiui, desenbed as the cause of sompaga jiidnft, is that of a proper 
insight into the nature of things which is necessary for the know- 
ledge of truth The man who aoqoires this trne insight, or point of 
view. IS oharaoterised by an attitade of mind determined to know 
the precise troth at all costs, as distinguished from that which 
may be satisfled with halt-tmths agreeable to one’s preconceived 
or prejudiced views This attitude would naturally give rise to 
right knowledge in due oonrso of time, and would itself arise, as 
stated in Jaina Philosophy, on tiie destmetion, or quiescence, or 
partial destmetion and partial quiescence of those energies of karma 
which rob the mind of calm, dispassionate judgment. These energies 
comprise the three kinds of mttliydtm (Kos 17-10) and the onantd- 
fittbandht type of the fonr ka^lvft/at, anger, pride, deoeit and greed 
^Kos 20-23}, Thus, mmyaga darsnnn is as mnoh the natural attri- 
bute of the soul as samyaga jiiSm, and is brought into manifestation 
by the destmetion or loosening of the knrmfc bonds. 

So far, bon ever, as faith is concerned, it might sigiufy assent to 


f the gunastiidnas, it is necessaiy to beai in mind 
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Bight Oouduct is a characteristic of those alone rrho 
have almost perfected thensselres in wisdom and faith 
Hence, the earliest stages of the journey aie necessarily 
those which mark the tiansition from the state of 
settled wrong convictions to the acquisition of true faith 

the '\rord of another or firmness of belief It is acquired either as the 
resnlt of study or meditation, or under the influence of surroundings, 
as in the ease of parental religion which men generallT adiqit with- 
out enquiry. Eiiowledge is, however, necessary in either case to 
keep it from wandering away from rationalism, for faith without 
knowledge is only a form of fanaticism, incipient or foil fledged. 

Tbp oansal conneotion between knowledge and faith, therefore, is 
to be found in the faet that rational faith pre-snpposes some sort of 
intellectual enquiry or investigation, notwithstanding the fact that 
nght knowledge is itself dependent on right faith. The depend- 
ence of nght knowledge on right faith is evident in respect of those 
matters at least which fall ontside the province of perception and 
reason ,* for such knowledge is a matter of testimony, and depends on 
the word of the Teacher, which cannot be acceptable to those who 
have yet to evolve out the right frith It would thus appear that 
knowledge and faith axe to some extent dependent on each other; 
knowledge leading to right frith in the first instance, and nght faith 
giving rise to right knowledge in the end. 

The dependence of right knowledge on nght dartana implies that 
no true insight can be had into the nature of things without it It is 
not to be supposed that there is no difference whatever between the 
knowledge of a man endowed with nght frith and of him who is involved 
in mtfliydtva There is, no doubt, a superficial resemblance between 
thrir ideas, to some extent, but that is confined to the surface of 
things. Hor instance, they may borii know consciousness to be 
the distinguishing feature of life, but it is the true faebever aiono 
who also knows it to he an independent reality, eternal, undying 
and capable of enjoying the freedom and jey of Gods. This know- 
ledge IS not shared by the other man, who is, consequently, debarred 
from striving to obtain the bliss and blessedness pectaining to divi- 
nity, rince no one ever tries for that which he does not know or 
briieve to be attainable, or true. 
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The next thing to be attended to is conduct without 
which It IS not possible to realise the ideal in view 
Hence the lemainmg gunasthanas aie the landmarks 
on the path of piogtess m respect of Right Conduct, 
The eighth and the ninth stages aie also chaiacteiised by 
incieased meditation, hence concerned in the advance- 
ment of knowledge , but to follow the teaching of the sid- 
dhdyita on the still highei lungs of the laddei, it is ne- 
cessary to lemembei that perfection in conduct means 
neithei mote noi less than the attainment of the state of 
desirelessness which is possible only with the complete 
eradication of all those tiaits which spiing from desiie 
Now, desiie signifies greed, the immediate cause of 
-deceitfulness Greed also leads to pride by focussing 
Attention on the physical personality and by aug- 
menting the sense of egoity, and pnde and gieed 
combined give birth to anger Thus, gieed is the root 
of the remaining thiee forms of kaBh&yas (passions) and 
the moat difficult mental tiait to be destroyed. It cannot 
be eiadicated' before the twelfth stage for this reason. 
Omniscience is manifested in the thirteenth stage, while 
the fourteenth is like an ’ ante-room to nirvana For 
facility of refeience we give the main featuies of the 
.gunasdianas in the accompanying tabulated foim. 
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Main featum of the fourteen stagee. 


Herial 

munber 


Names of 
gtinasflid- 
nes. 


CSiaracterigties, 


1 


UtthyStva. 


Gioss ignonsce. 


2 

S 


StSaAdana. 


Afara. 


Tanuliiiig Faitiii ae, tbe conditlan ot ndnd 
vhile aotnlly Ulisg dmm Itom the tonith to 
the S»t stage 

Mixed faith and false belief, 


4 


Asmta- 

umyttoa- 

drdti. 


Right Ehith, uoacoampanied by aesteiities 


S 

d 


7 

S 


Seuvirata 
i Pranatta 


Apramatta. 


Apuna 

karaaa, 

Airinritti 

inrano, 

Sttkaftsw 

tSmpAnya, 

UpaUnta- 

aeha, 

ZMna- 

Sayoftt- 

! heiMlt. 


Agoga- 

hetab. 


Commencement of IQght Oondnct 

The formation of the ohAralhi ahonra, and ob- 
eemmce of Tom though tinged mth pramdda 
(carelessness or laziness) This is the first 
stage of life es a nrant, { e , of homelessness. 
Ehmbation of praimfihi, and partial realisatimi 
of the aooMidoie osando, i ]oy 

Noted for the new channels of thongfat, thnnra 
open by the pnnilostion of mud and the qnies- 
oenee of the elements of distnrbanoe 
More adTSBced thonght^aetiTity, t ft. medita> 
thm. 

Only very slight greed left to be oontroUed. 


Qnieseeiice of the remaiaing taces of greed. 


Dedreleaanees, lei, the complete eraffiestfam 
of greed, hence perfection m Bight Oradnci, 

Omniadence, hence the perfeotian of Bight 
Knowledge, and the realisation of the state 
of itsoiMsshti, that is liberation m the em- 
bodied state. In the ease of Tirthagikaras 
revelation also takes place in this stage. 

The cessation of the aeUvity of the three 
yaga, ift, the channels of daraoo. The next 
step takes one to Nirnfiia 
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A glance at tbe above table would suffice to show 
that tbe liabitity to fall back to tbe earlier stages is 
competely sbaken off only on reaching tbe state of 
desiielessness at the twelfth gunasthdna, since greedy 
tbe mother of the remaining three forms of kaskdya» 
and tbe loot of all otbei minor passions and emotions, 
IS eradicated only at the moment of stepping from tbe 
sukshmoB&mprdya to tbe Jtshtnamoha state Other forms 
of passions and emotions, such as supeiciliousness, 
envy and tbe like, are really tbe piogeny of tbe four 
principal kashayas alluded to above, and have not 
been specifically tieated for this reason ; they disappear 
with tbe diying up of their respective sources The 
complete eradication of gieed simply means their total 
destruction and tbe full manifestation of all tbe divine 
attributes and piopefties of tbe soul, now become deified 
by tbe destruction of its gh&tiA Jtm’maa. 

Zt only remains to study tbe working of tbe diverse 
karma prakritis in respect of tbeii engendering, fruition 
and elimination Obviously, all these energies cannot 
become active at one and same time, since some of them 
are counterindicated by those of an antagonistic nature 
which may be in actual play, e g , one cannot have a 
human and an animal body at tbe same time, though a 
human being may contract the liability to tbe reborn 
as an animal, and vice versa Hence, handka does not 
signify immediate fiuition of Itartnas, but only tlie 
liability to undergo certain ezpeiiences at some future 
moment of time. This liability is contracted, as already 
pointed out, in consequence of the fusion of spirit and 
mattei, and lemains in abeyance till it find 'a suitable 
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OHAPTBR X. 

DHAftMA IN PRACTICE. 

The reader who has followed us thus far could not 
have failed to notice the coiiespondence between the 
injunctions of the Sciipture and the divine attiibutes of 
pure spiiit, which come into manifestation by their 
obseivance. The fact is that dharma is the natuie of 
the soul itself, so that its ten features— foigiveness, and 
the like, desciibed on page 52 ante— only repiesent the 
natural and divine attributes, oi traits of * chaiacter,’ i e , 
* disposition,’ of a pure, peifect soul 

This natuial puiity {dharjna) incieases by piactioe, 
impaiting fiesh vigour and strength to the soul at every 
forward step ' It is for this leason that dhoma is 
competent to support and sustain a soul m the moment 
of temptation and trial, and possesses sufficient energy 
to cany it to ‘ the other shore ’ — the ‘ land ’ of Perfec- 
tion and Bliss It has, howevei, to be adopted before 
its assistance can be availed of in the fullest degree, 
though the practising of any of its injunctions even in 
a second-hand' mannei— i s bound to bear appropiiate 

• The natural oorraspondenoe between dltarma and the 
divine attributes of the soul ispossibie only where religion is 
plaoedonasoientifio basis, and is not to be found in those oases 
where faith is tinged with superstition or error, ewept in so far 
as they embody the borrowed precepts of a soientifio creed. 
Those who practise sneh borrowed injunctions ore said to follow 
them in a second-hand manner. 
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finit For this reasoo, it is possible for a soul on the 
■naJthyitia gunasOi&na to attain to human form, or even 
to a re-birth in one of the heavens, by performing 
Tirtnons deeds and tap^ lespectirely, though its ignor- 
ance of the natnre of (Biarnia is even then suie to drag 
it into less agreeable and unpleasant sorroundings. 
Moksha 18, however, altogethei out of the question for 
those who do not follow the ^me path and the possibility 
of acquiring a human, or deut, birth is also dependent 
on a rigid adheience to the roles of virtuous living and 
tapa which aie more hable to be disregarded by one 
involved in ignorance and falsehood than by him who 
knows the nature of tattoos It is to be boine in mind 
that the nature of himsd and vice, the respective causes 
of life in hell and the tirpancha kingdom, has to be 
properly understood before one can ever hope to avoid 
them altogethei, so that in a geneial way it is true to say 
that only the followei of the light path can enjoy 
complete immunity from the liability to descend into 
heUs or to be re-born in the animal or still lower 
kingdoms 

If the reader has followed us thus far, he would have 
no farther difficulty in agreeing with us as to the 
supreme necessity for the adoption of the true faith 
at as early a period in Lfe as possible, for where the 
enemy to be overpowered is the formidable energy of 
karwa which acquires additional strength with eveiy 
false step, evil thonght, and harmful, careless, action, 
where the forces of existence might come to an end in the 
most tragic and least expected manner, and where there 
is no security, or certainty, of life even in the very next 
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moment, the least delay in turning to the true path is 
liable to have the most calamitous consequences for the 
soul. It should never be allowed to escape the iwm d 
that all evil traits of character, arising fiom the 
activity of speech, mind or body, have to be eradicated 
before the attainment of final emancipation can be 
brought within the pale of practicability, and that every 
action lepeated a number of times becomes habitual 
and makes it all the moie difficult foi the soul to 
acquire control over the channels of its worldly activity 
With the advance of age, habits become more firmly 
rooted and the tenacity with .which old people stick 
to the notions imbibed in the earlier period of life 
is well known Finally, when the powers of the 
body and mind have , become too enfeebled by age to 
bear the severe strain of training required for tire 
understanding and practising of leligion, blankness 
of despair alone leinams staring one in the face 
Add to this the fact that the human birth is very 
difficult to obtain, so that he who wastes his oppor- 
tunity now may have, for ages to come, to wander in 
the lower giades of life whcie the soul is generally too 
much ovei-buidened with karmto impurities to acquire 
the tiuth or to be benefited theiuby He who delays 
in lespect of the ascertainment and adoption of truth, 
therefore, is the greatest enemy of himself. 

It is also essential that our children should be 
imparted the truth and tiained, in then very infancy, 
to a life of severe rigidity required by religion, for 
childhood is the age of impressionability, and the 
mind of infancy is like a green twig which may be 
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bent as desired The method'which the ancients found 
most useful foi tbe tialning of tbeii cbildieii, aimed at 
(1) impiessing tbe mind witli tbe greater importance 
of obtaining spiiitual emancipation ovei secular gain, 
and (2) tbe actual building up of cbaiactei, so that bj 
ibe time tbe pupil completed the course of study he 
became a perfect model of gentlemanlmess and self- 
abnegation m tbe tiue sense of tbe words He might be 
tbe son of a king oi millionaire, but that made no 
difference to him , liis conduct was always iighteous and 
becoming, foi the subjugation of lust and greed, the 
two principal causes of all evil tendencies and traits, 
leit his mind ever pnie and tianquil and bent on 
tbe lealisatiou of tbe tiue Ideal of the soul While 
with tbe teachei — usually a man known as much for 
piety as learning — he was called upon to live m con- 
foiniity with the stiictest loles of the brahmaeharya 
dshrama (conduct presciibed fora pupil) — seiving the 
master, lefiaining fiom mariiage and lustful thoughts, 
studying Scripture and the like This coarse of early 
training always stood him m good stead m the midst 
of tbe tiials and temptations of youth, enabling him to 
bnng undei his control such powerful enemies of 
tbe soul as piide, deceit, anger and othei aimilar 
passions and emotions As be grew up, he found him- 
self called upon to practise those virtues of self control, 
toleiation, equanimity and love which, when perfected, 
mark the conduct of holy ascetics and saints In due 
course he became the head of his family, relieV'- 
ing his elders of the' duties of management of the estate, 
and enabbng them to letiie from active paiticipation 
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in the wordly concerns of life, and hoping to be similarly 
relieved by his juniors, m his own turn, m the fulness 
of time At times he also had to provide for his desti- 
tute relations, but he never grumbled at the fruit of his 
labour being enjoyed by the less fit, or uneaming 
members of his household, and always considered it his 
good fortune to be able to help others Wealth had lost 
all Its blinding glamour for him in his infancy, and he 
knew full well how much easier it was for a camel to 
* pass through the needle’s ^e ’ than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, for the cares and 
worries consequent on the management of riches and 
the sense of attachment to the things of the world have 
always been known to stand in the way of retirement 
from active life, preparatoiy to the adoption of the stage 
of homeless wandering which is necessary to attam 
nirodna 

The proper training of children, thus, is a valuable 
asset, and of immense help to them in their after life. It 
is a legitimate deduction from this that early marriage 
is an institution which must necessniily interfere with 
the proper training of the soul. Besides, it directly 
tends to introduce misery into the life of a family by 

(1) the union of people who have neither an idea of 
the sexual function, nor a voice in the selection of their 
nuptial partner, 

(2) the shortening of the period of self-control, 

(3) the procreation of unfit, ill-formed and ill- 
nourished childien, 

(4) the occamonal death of the female parent during 
confinement. 
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(5) the increase of poverty, and 

^6} the interruption of religious eduction generally. 

It IS not necessary to comment upon these sis catego- 
ries of misfortune resulting fiom early marriage at any 
great length, suffice it to say that \rhere nuptial partners 
are forced on one another vrithout consnlting the feeling 
of the actual paitici pants themselves, nothing hut sesnal 
impurity, discoid and misery are likely to result from 
their living together under one roof The shortening 
of the period of self-control also tends to engender sexual 
promiscuity, by exciting ses-passion which uncultured 
minds, not yet impressed with the necessity for its 
rigid control, are apt to re^id as the greatest of earthly 
pleasures. The thiid form of evil, that is the procreation 
of unfit children, is a necessary consequence of early 
marriage, since in those cases wiiere the father has no 
independent means of his own and is too young to he in a 
position to suppoit a large and growing family, none hut 
unhealthy paupers can be brought into existence Health 
of a child, it should be observed, depends, to a large 
extent, on the development of the person of the mother, 
so that where a girl who is only fit to play with dolls is 
forced to develop a living baby in her womb, fbe growing 
embryo is neeessaiily deprived of the healthy nourish- 
ment which every child has a light to demand of its 
mother. In many cases where the pelvis is not sufficiently 
developed to form a suitable place for the physical growth 
of the embryo, inflammation and other unhealthy compli- 
cations are also set up in the womb, causing the death of 
the cbild'or its mother or both The main thing to be 
known in connection with sexual gratification is that 
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excessive and early loss of semen directly leads to loss 
of bodily and mental vigoui, and piodnces a kind of * 
neivons paralysis which inteiferes mateiially with the 
concentration of mind and strength of will, the two 
necessary factors in the ascertainment and practising of 
‘ truth ’ We thus observe that eaily maniage is equally 
condetnnable from both the spiritual and seculai points 
of view. 

We now come to the principles governing the selec- 
tion of one’s associates in life — the nuptial partner, 
friends and the like In this department also religion 
enjoins subordinating the worldly or sensual point of 
view to the spiritual, its aim being always to facilitate 
the onward piogiess of the soul towards the highest 
goal — niTvdna Obviously, if the husband and wife 
belong to two different persuations, oi entertain mutually 
hostile beliefs, nothing like spiritual haimony can 
possibly lesult from their union , and the situation is no 
wise improved even when they both try to pull on together 
in the most commendable spint of toleration, foi tolera- 
tion cannot possibly talfe the place of co-operation which 
IB altogether excluded by the opposition of private 
convictions It follows, therefore, that the selection 
of a suitable spouse must be made from one’s own 
community, so as to ensure perfect accord and co-opera- 
'tion in respect of all matters, spiritual and temporal 
The same principle governs the selection of all other 
associates, as far as practicable; and even the caste 
system, which is so much denounced nowada3r8, is really 
the' outcome' of the rules laid down for satsavga (associa- 
tion) ' ' 
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A keen contioversy has teen recently raging ronnd 
the caste gaestion, and many persons have come forward 
to advocate a complete bilking down of its fast and 
rigid boundaiies, but as the matter has not been ap* 
pioaclied from the spiritual side of the question, it is worth 
while to consider its bearing from that point of view as 
well No one who has at all studied the human natnie is 
likely to deny the fact that onr beliefs are hable to be 
affected by the thoughts and actions of others— receiving 
confirmation and strength from people of one’s own 
faith, and direct or indirect disconragement from those 
who follow a diffeient creed. Now, the generahty of 
mankind of this age seldom possess that degree of faith 
which is capable of withstandmg persistent temptation 
or sustained attacks of scepticism, especially when 
not directly made The company of people given to 
gambling, debauchery, and the like is the most 
dangerous for this reason, and offers many temptations 
’ which even men of mature judgment, to say nothing of 
raw youths, at times succumb to Besides, the true 
spint of friendship demands that one should not perform 
any religious acts likely to offeud one’s companions in 
the least degree, and since all forms of worship aie open 
to objection on the part of the opponents of the true 
faith, good companionship necessitates a total abstention 
from them in the company of those of a different persna- 
lion The effect of such fmms of comradeship, thus, is 
quite pernicions to the aspirations of the soul, and 
requires the lestriction of association with those ontside 
one’s own religions community to particular occasions at 

well sdected times and places. This does not mean that 
11 
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one should he rude or intolerant to those who do not 
belong to one’s faith, but only that one should avoid 
undue intimacy and constant companionship with them, 
^s no one who values his peace of mind should associate 
with anarchists, sedition-mongers, lobbers, murderers 
and the like, howsoever agreeable they be, so should 
one avoid, so fai' as possible, all those men whose asso- 
ciation IS likely to seduce one from the true path, and 
only mix with those of a holy and pious temperament. 
Such, briefly, is the nature of the reason of caste 
exclusiveness, and there is no reason to doubt that any 
one who lealises the importance of keeping the spiritual 
goal in view, in all forms of activity, would never 
range himself against ite observance This, however, 
furnishes no license for the absolute exclusiveness of 
different castes in the same commnnily, beyond certain 
limits to be shortly pointed out 

Theie are two main piinoiples governing caste- 
division, namely, 

(1) the religious, and 

(2) the secular. 

The former of these recognises only one community 
or caste of tiue believeis, while the latter classifies 
men according to their occupations The earliest legis- 
lator, Shn Eishabhadeva Bhagwan, divided men into 
k^tiT/as, vat^yas and shudras*, with regard to their 

♦ ThoHmdu idea that the hralitnoiios, j/bs, tKiishifO*, and 

Omiias issued from the month, arms, heart and thighs of Binhmfi 
IB evidently a mythologioal metaphor, resting upon the poisonificn- 
tions of ‘manhood’ as a being. 
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diffeirat avocations The piindple' of division lay in 
the fact that the prospeiity of a community depends on 
the defence of its territory, the development of its trade 
and the doe performance of theii work by the menials 

The braJimana class came into existence during the 
leign of Bhaiata, the son of the first Tirthamhara 
Latei on, Hinduism fully accepted this classification of 
men into four lamas, and made it the basis of its 9090, 
making each caste coirespond to a paiticular depart- 
ment of that system, — jfdna yoga for brcAmanas, 
rdja yoga for Itthatryas, karma yoga for vavkyas 
and hhaktA yoga for skudras It is, however, clear 
that the ides of caste ezclnsiveness had nothing to do 
with the classification of men, as originally conceived, 
so that all those who followed the true faith were 
entitled to the same lights and pimleges in lespect of 
leligious woiship It was only when priesthood acquir- 
ed considerable influence on the inbng body that 

*It will be generally aeen to be the case tbat a man is more 
lilisly to excel in the oallingot his ancestors than man entirely 
stninge oconpation It Is, for instance, not to be expected that a 
maJiafan’t son, who has spent all his life m comfort and luxury or 
in looking after the peacefnl basiness of his own firm, would make 
as good a stddier as the yonng rajapnta oonscions of hu descent 
from the royal Fratap The glorious traditions of the Miatrya 
varm (nartior caste), etories of excitmg adventnies of brave 
rtgaputa warriors, memones of deeds of nndying glory of bis own 
ancestors, to say nothing of the thousand and one other items and 
incidrats which tend to fire the yonthfnl imagination of a yonng 
wamor — all combined invest the latter with an irrepressible 
psyobic vigour winch constatntes a great advantage over his rival, 
tile moliojan's son Beverse tiie position, and yon will find the 
brave warrior ont of his element in the counting boose The same 
18 the case with other oai luu 
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Hindu legislators 'mere forced to lecognise flie daim of 
hrcAmanas to a special sanctity as a class 

So far as interdining as concerned, it does not 
seem to hare ever been pinhibited among tbe follou’ers 
of one and tbe same religion, but it is essentially a 
question of conventional usage upon wbicli depend the 
preservation, welfare and piospeiity of society. There are 
ceitain considerations which necessarily debar one from 
being admitted into the higher ciicles of a community 
even in Christian and Muslim countries, wheie the inter- 
course of men is the least restricted, and there is 
nothing surprising in the fact that the Hindus and 
Jainas should not care to sit down at the same table 
with washermen, sweqpers, and otheis of a mmilar des- 
cription whose professions and habits of life hardly 
render them suitable companions at a feast The 
penalty for an infringement of these rules, it may be 
pointed out, is not the loss of religion, but only ex- 
communication, which implies nothing more than 
exclusion from social circles in respect of interdining, 
and, consequently, also, inter-marriage, for a shorter or 
longer period accoiding to the nature of transgiession 
The bams of caste exclusiveness, then, is not wealth 
orwoildly status, as it undoubtedly is in Euiopean 
society, but spiritual punty pure and simple, though 
people sometimes unreasonably extend its opeiation to 
cases not acually falling within its scope Some excuse 
for the wider application of the caste rule among the 
Hindus is to be found in tbe fact that their religion has 
become the fold of so many different and diveigent 
forms of belief that it is practically impossible to 
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bring the followers of all of them on a common 
platform So far, however, as Jainism is concerned, it 
is perfectly fiee from the inlea of caste, those professing 
it forming only one community, notwithstanding the 
fact that several schisms have stven nse to different 
sects and sub-sects among its followeis. In this respect 
it resembles modem Chiislianity which includes Roman 
Catholics, Protestants and others who hold many more 
points of faith in common than otherwise Theie can 
obviously he no question of losing caste, oi religion, by 
intermairiage among the diffeient sects of one and the 
same community, though it is not countenanced on the 
ground of its not being conduciie to the peace of the 
family, as alieady shown. 

We now come to a consideration of the pnnciple of 
ahttn«£ which IS desci ibed as the highest form of dhar- 
, ma (leligion), and which must he observed if release 
from sanutara be the ideal in view Unfoi innately tins 
is one of those doctiiiies which has been giossly mis- 
understood by men — by some on account of an inadequate 
acquaintance with the basic ti oths of religion, and by 
otlieis because of a fanciful notion that its observance 
interfeies with the enjoyment of pleasures of taste 
and the realisation of di earns of woi Id-power We shall 
consider both these objections one by one before explain- 
ing the actual piaetical application of this doctrine 
Firstly, as regaids the pleasures of taste, it will he 
seen that taste is merely an acquired thing, and that it 
is not in the food which tastes differently at different 
times and under different ciicumatances, hut in the atti- 
tude of the soul towards it This is evident from the 
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fact that many of the things which one finds nausea- 
lang and disgusting at fiist become palatable after a 
time, with the perversion and defilement of the natuial 
instincts of the soul. < 

This leads us to the conclusion that one can train his 
instincts in whichever direction one likes in respect of 
food The testimony of vegetarians, especially of those 
who have given up animal-food by choice, is available to 
show that their meals aie not any the less tasteful be- 
cause not coutaimng meat. 

But the question for a rational mind is not whether 
the animal food is moie tasty than a vegetaiian diet, bat 
whether it is wise to eat it ^ A piopei legard for onp’s 
future welfare requires that one should contiol one’s 
senses in all lespects where they are m conflict with one’s 
good Uncontiolled sense-indulgence has been described 
by the wise.as a sign of lurking ‘ cattle-dom’ ; and it 
would be certainly foolish to allow the tongue to eat up 
one's chances of salvation, oi to mai the futuie piospects 
of the soul. 

The object of life, it has been pointed out by eveiy 
thinking man, is not living to eat, but eating to live. 
The Peisian poet has it . 

OMvt yffi ^1 ^ yi 

[Tv ‘ Bating is to snstsui bto and meditaMon ; 

Thon holdeat it to bo the (sole) obieot of living !' } 

The considerations apply to political ambition, 
for what shall a man profit if he gain of the goods of the 
world bnt lose his own soul? Accordingly, the poet asks 
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the shade of the Glreat Wanioi who had filled the 
world with deeds of his lenown . — 

Ijto ^ X 

[Tr. How long di^ them bve ? — 

To uhot purpose kiUedstthoa Haia (Darius)?] 

When the redoubtable Mahmud of Ghazni was on his 
death-bed, it is said that he had all the plundered wealth 
of India biought befoie him to pass it in lenew for the 
last time It was a touching sight to see this old warrior 
who bad can ied pillage and swoid no less than eleven 
times to India, lying with the stamp of despair on his 
ghastly face. There he lay surrounded by his warrior 
hosts, his weapons still lying within reach and his riches 
infiont, but conscious of the fast-approaching Foe, 

and of bis utter helplessness against it a true picture 

of the final scene in the drama of world-power and 
its ineoitahU end • Can we doubt aftw this that ahims& 
is the highest rebgion, the dharma which sustains and 
suppoits? Life IS dear to all, and it is the recognition 
of the light to the joy of living m others that ensures 
our own joy Sadi says . 

tSMvl Ulo >» jy* ^ 

[Tr * Do not iainra tbe ant wbieb is a carrier ot grain ; 

For it bas life, and life is dear to all *] 

It is wrong to imagine that we can pxoqiei in 
defiance of dkartna, oi that ahimsi is the cause of 
political downfeU. Were the Hindus vanquished by 
K TpbfwtinflaTifi because they observed ohimea? — or because 
their mutual feuds and jealousies prevented them from 
presenting a combined front to the invaders ? AkimsA 
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does not foilsid a king from fighting in defence of his 
kingdom ; nor were the armies and kings that offered 
battle to the Musalman horde pure vegetarians The 
fact is that dharma is the true source of stiength, even 
when piactised in a ‘ second-hand ' manner ; but it must 
be lived to be productive of good Wheie it is not 
put into piactice, it is bound to disappear, whether tlie 
books containing its teaching continue to exist or dis- 
appear in the bellies of moths. Those who practise aTiimsd 
become contented, thoughtful, self-centied and brave ; 
and aie lespected by others with whom they may come 
in contact , for, as already observed, dharma raises the 
rhythm of the soul, and dhvmsd is the highest dhaimia 
Here again we conclude that those who put the 
accent on tlie spiritual side of life— and’ it is the true 
side— cannot but lecognize dhzmsa to be the highest 
dharma and the joy and glory of living 

In actual practice the operation of aktwisd paramo 
dharma— dhvmsd is the highest dharma necessarily 
vanes with the circumstances of each individual soul, in- 
asmuch as most of the jivas aie so circumstanced that it 
IS impossible for them to avoid all forms of himsd at once 
Jainism does not lose sight of this fact, but takes itfuUy 
into account in the formulation of the rules of conduct 
which It lave down for the guidance of its followers The 
layman, when he enteis the path which leads to Peifec- 
tion and Bliss, be^ns by avoiding the doing of unneces- 
aaiy harm ; he then applies himself to the restricting of 
his desiies and wants, and, finally, when the powers of 
his soul are developed by the giving up of all kinds of 
deares, and he becomes qualified foi the attainment of 
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nirvAva, the practising of absolnte dhimsA becomes easy 
and natal al to linn Tiiere is no absurdity in this, for 
ibe development of the sonl, under the inflaence of 
topa, brings into manifestation its latent occult and 
psychic foices irhich enable it to defy all sorts of 
adverse influences, such as banger, thirst, sickness, old- 
age and death, that lead one to the commission of all 
conceivable kinds of injury to others The layman 
should try to refrain from all those pursaits and occupa- 
tions, such as cutting down forests, working as a black- 
smith and the like, which involve a wholesale destinction 
of life, though he may not be able to avoid all forms of 
Timsi at once. He need enteitain no fear of the business 
of the world coming to a stand-still by his abstaining 
fiom these avocations, since theie are a sufficient number 
oiahkavya jivat* to cairy them on and to insuie the con- 
tinuance of the woild These aie they who have not 
the potentiality to understand the tiutb. It is not 
that their souls are any different fiom those of the 
hhavya (the antithesis of alhaiya), but their karmas 
are of such a malignant type that they can ne\er 
long for the truth oi giasp it when put before them. 
They shall never attain mrcdna, but always remain 
entangled in the sawsdra 

• The man who longs for the joy of Gods must pie- 
paie himself for the practising of absolute ahimsi by 
a steady course of training. He should begin with 
abstaining from causing unnecessary injury to all hinds 
of beings having more than one sense With respect to 


« Tliose who may never attain emancipation. 
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tihe evolution of senses, living beings fall under tbe fol- 
lowing five classes : — 

cl) one-sensed beings wbo possess oulv the sense 
of touch, such as vegetables ; 

(2) two-sensed beings, i. e., those which possess 
toncb and taste both, such as protozoa and certain 
varieties of sbell-fish ; 

(3) thiee-sensed beings, who also enjoy the sense of 
smell in addition to touch and taste, such as lice, bugs 
and ants ; 

(4) four-sensed beings who aie endowed with all the 
senses except bearing ; and 

(5) five-sensed beings 

In addition to their appiopriate or specific senses, 
all living beings possess tinee kinds of forces of 
life, namely, di/uh, bodily strength and the power of 
breathing. The powei of communicating witli otbeis. 
■which in the highei giades of life assumes the fom of 
speech, is enjoyed by the two-sensed and ofhei higher 
types, while mind is a distingnishing feature of the 
five-sensed type alone, though all /icas belonging to 
that class aie not endowed with it These ten kinds 
of foices— five senses, ayuk, bodily strength, bieatbing, 
speech and mind— are called the ten pranas 

Now, all the five kinds of living beings aie souls cap- 
able of feeling pain, though not always in anticipation 
of injury, foi that kind of pain is felt only by those of 
the fifth class who evolve out a mind — ^men, monkeys, 
dogs and the like. All kinds of living beings, 
however, possess the kdt’mam and the teijow tikariras 
whose separation from the body of gioss matter 
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therefore, required to practise ahimia in respect of 
class F. The mvni is. hotrerer, able to avoid injuring 
others in all cases falling under classes D., E. and F., and 
also, to a great extent, under class C. The kcvali who 
has conqnerred the twentv two forms of porJgaho (see 
page 57 a? 2 fe' doK not cause any hind of hiuisi. and the 
same is the case with flie wddlio who has no material ‘ 
impurities left in his soul. 

Thus, the practical obserrance of the principle of 
oh: mad varies with the circumstances of eacli soul, so 
that the least advanced begin with the renunciation of 
wanton cruelty, and gradually train themselves to observe 
the stncter vows of a muni. As personal wants and 
desires become limited to bare food, once a day or so, 
the practising of the highet forms of ahimsi is not felt to 
he irhsome or di&cnlt; and. finally, when the powers of 
the soul are developed to perfection and complete masteiy 
over the lower nature is obtained, resulting in the mani- 
festation of those subtle and powerful forces which 
enable the i'ccaF to defy all kinds of adverse influences — 
hunger, thirst, sickness, old age, death and the like — the 
observance of absolute ahim^a becomes perfectly easy 
and naturaL 

AsJJr. Warren points out \see ‘Jainism by H. 
Warren), if we study the state of the mind of a person 
engaged in the act of killing, we shall notice that he is 
not only indiSetent to the sofiering and pain he is 
causing to his victim for his own selfish ends— some- 
times he actually delights in it— hut has also no idea 
of the subtle forcK engendered by such an act in 
his own system. His three characteristics, therefore, are 
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thoughtlessness, selfishness and heai tlessness, which are 
the greatest obstacles the sottl encounters on the path 
of spiritual unfoldment In the same way, the analysis 
of the mind of the victim discloses the presence, in 
addition to an intense feeling of pain, of such elements 
as honor, fear, hatred, resentment and despair of the 
worst possible type, each of which tends to produce 
a state of mental disquietude highly inimical to the 
piogress of its soul The result is that those who 
disregard the tiue teaching of religion and take to the 
path of htmea aie not only the enemies of their own 
souls, hut also of those of their helpless victims 

It would be interesting to work out the further and 
futuie consequences of htmsd on the souls of the slayer 
and the victim both Beanng in mind the &ct that the 
future re-birth is always determined by the nature of the 
tendencies evolved out by the soul, it can be safely laid 
down that the being whose habitual mental attitude is 
chaiacterised by heartlessness, selfishness and thought- 
lessness most necessaiily be drawn to a type of life 
maiked by these mental traits When we look out 
for the appropriate type for those who are habitually cruel, 
unfeeling and thoughtless, we discover it to be amongst 
the unthinking beasts of prey — tigeis, wolves, hawks, 
cats, and the like— so that the future re-birth of him 
who has spent his life in developing these peculiarities of 
disposition must necessarily be in tbe tube of some 
wild bird or beast, the actual type depending on the 
degiee of cruelty evolved out in each individual case 
In some cases where tbe soul is tboronghly steeped in 
himsA it directly descends into hells, as the scriptures 
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show. The case with the victim of sporting Inst, 
howevei, stands on a different footing, since the feehngs 
of anger, horror, pain and the like are not 'habitaal ' 
with him. Hence, its future re-birth would not nece& 
sarily be amongst the worst types of living beings, 
though the piedominant feelings of the closing moments 
of life might impart their tinge to the character already 
formed, and bear fruit in the shape of nidia gotra and 
inauspicious surroundings. 

Thus, no one who has studied the true nature of his 
soul and of the causes which tend to prolong its bond- 
age would ever find fault with ahimsa being the true 
path of liberation and the highest dhartna 
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The oiigin of the cieed of Ttrtliamharaa, that is 
Jainism, has been <a fiuitful source of speculation and 
erior foi the Orientalists nrlio hai'e advanced all sorts 
of hj'potheses conceiiiing its use. Ituasat one time 
thought that it originated as an olf-shoot of Buddhism 
in the sixth century A D , and the histoiy of India 
which is taught in our scliools still continues to make 
that statement Recent research has, howevei, fully 
demonstrated the fact that it has existed at least from 
300* years before Buddha, and modem Oiientalists are 
now agreed on the point that Bhagwan Farasva Hath 
Swann, the twenty third Ttrthankara, is not a mythical 
ligiire, but a real hlstoiical being It is not necessary to 
cite much anthoritv in pioof of the above statement, the 
following quotations being quite sufBcient to demon- 
strate the fact that Buddhism cannot possibly be legarded 
as the source of Jainism 

* Wc cannot,” saiA Dr. T. E Laddn,* “ trace any reliable Jiietory 
of Jainism beyond Vardhamana Habavira. This much, however, is 
certain that Jtdnism is older than Bnddhism sad was fonnded prob- 
ably by some one, cither Fansi snaths or some other SVrtliamfoii a 
who had lived before the time of Mahavira." 

Mahamahopadhyaya Di S C Vidyabhushan is 
equally clear on the point and wiitesf — 

” It may be held that Indrabhnti Ghintama, a direct disciple of 

SSee the ‘Foil Text of the Address by Dr T. E. Laddn,’ published 
by the Hon Secy., Sjadvada hlaha Vldyalaya Benares 

fScc The Jama Gazette, Tol X Ko. 1 
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ATabavira whose teachings he collected together) was a contemporary 
of Bnddha Gantama the reputed founder of Bcddhism and of Aksho* 
pada Gautama che Brahman author of the Nyaya Sutras " 

Tui ning to the Eniopean wi iters on the subject, the 
following fiom the Encyclopeedia of Religion and 
Ethics, Vol. Vn p 465, may be taken to be the last 
■word on the subiect • — 

“Notwithstanding the radical difference m their philosophical 
notions. Jainism and Bnddhism, being originally both orders of 
monks outside the pale of Brahmanism, present some resemblance in 
outward appearance, so that even Indian writers occasionally have 
confounded them. It is, therfore, not to be wondered at that some 
Enropean scholars who became acquainted with Jainism through 
inadequate samples of Jama literature easily persuaded themselves 
■that it was an offshoot of Bnddhism Bub it has since been proved 
beyond donbt that their theory is wrong, and that Jainism is at least 
as old as Bnddhism For the eanonical books of tho Bnddhists fre- 
quently mention the Jains as a rival sect, under their old name 
Nigantha and thdr leader in Bnddba's time, Natapntba (Nata-or 
Natiputta being an epithet of the last prophet of the Jams, Tardha- 
mana Mahavira), and they name the place otthe latter’s deathPavn, in 
agreement with Jam tradition On the other hand, the canonical 
books of the Jams mention as contemporaries of Mahavira the same 
inngii as reigned during Buddha's career, and one of the latter's rivals 
Thus it IS established that Mahaviri was a contemporary of Bnddha, 
and probably somewhat older than the latter, who outlived his 
rival's decease at Pava Mahavira, however unlike Bnddha, was 
most probably not the founder of the sect which reveres him as 
their prophet, nor the author of their religion . His predecessor, 
Parsva, the lost TuHhamkara but one, seems tobave better claims 
to the title of the founder of Jaimsm, . bnt in the absence of 
historical doocments we cannot ventnre to go beyond a conieetnre.'' 

We may also quote the great authority of Dr Johann 
Georg Biihlei, C I E., TX D , PIi. D , who wiites (see 
‘The Jamas’, pages 22 & 23).— 

“ .the Bnddhists themselves confirm the statements of 
the Jainas about thmr prophet Old historical traditions and 
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InseriptioDS prove tiie independent existence of the seeb^of the Janus 
<even dnnng the first five centnnes after Buddha's deathi and among 
the inscriptions axe some which clear the Jama tradition not only 
ficom the suspicion of fraud but bear powerful witness to its 
honesty.” 

We need only refer to the authority of Major- 
General J. G R Forlorig, FR8 E,FRAS,MAI, 
etc., a learned scholai and writer, who points out, as 
the result of ovei eeventeen years* study aud leseartdi 
(see Short Studies m the Science of Comparative Reli- 
gions, pages 243-4) — 

“fill Upper, 'Western, North Central Indu was then— say 1,500 to 
SOO B. 0 and, indeed, from nnhnown times— ruled by Tuxanlsns, 
conveniently called Dravids, and i^ven to tree, serpent, andpbalik 
worship bnt there also then existed thronghont upper India an 
ancient and highly organized rdigion, philosophikal, ethikal and 
Eevexelya8BetiksI,vtz ,Jaim9m,ontofwhioh clearly developed the 
early aseetibal feainres of Brahmanism and Buddhism. 

“ Long before fiiyans reaohed the Ganges, or even the Saxssvatf, 
Jamas had been taught by some twenty two pxomment Bodhai^ 
samta or Tuthamkaias, prior to the histoncal 28rd Bodha Patsva of 
the 8th or 9th century B 0., and he knew of all his predeoessots— 
pions Bishu livmg at long mtervals of time, and of several sonptnras 
even then known as Puxvas or Pntanas, that is, * ancient,' which had 
been handed down for ages in the memory of recognised ancbontes, 
Panaprasthos or ' forest recluses ’ This was more especially a Jaina 
Order, severely enforced by all th^ *Bodhas*8nd partionlarly in 
the 6th Century B 0 by the 24th and last, hfaha Visa of 688>520 
B C This aseetifc Order condnued in Brahamanism and Buddhism 
thronghont dutant Baktna and Daou, as seen in onr Study I. and 6 
Books B., Tols. CTlT. and ZLT " 

The above expressions of opinion of non-Jaina wnteis, ^ 
while not always recognising the histonci^ of the first 
twenly-twoTirtbamkaias of Jainism, fully estahlidi the 
•fact that It has prevailed m the world for at least 2,800 
years, that is to say, from a period of three hundred years 

12 
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before Baddha It ioUoirs, tberefore, that Jainism cannot 
possibly be described as an oS-sboot of Buddhism 

The important question Trhich now arises on these 
established facts is, whether Jainism is an o&hoot of 
Hinduism ? 

Certain modem writers^ now imagine it to be a daugh* 
ter of the Brahmanical reli^on. risen as a protest against 
the birth (caste) exclusiveness of the parent creed. This 
opinion is based on the notion that the Big Veda, 
being the record of the thoughts of a period when 
humanity was in a sort of inteUectnal childhood, must be 
considered to be prior in time to the more intellectually 
developed forms of reli^on. Starting from this assump- 
tion, it is argued that Jainism is a protest against the 
old religion, and must be presumed to be a rebellious 
daughter of the parent creed to which it bears a close 
resemblance. 

Unfortunately, there is no independent testimony 
available on this impoitant point, since neither monu- 
ments nor any other Mnd of historical dataf are forthcom- 
ing to throw any light on the sitnation. The question 
has to be decided, solely and simply, by the intrinsic 
testimony furnished by the scriptures of the two creeds 
independently of all external help. We shall, therefore, 
study the teachings of the two religions, side by side, 
to be able to test the claim of each to greater antiquity. 

* See The Heart of Jainism, p. & 

The Jama Hecords do, indeed, prove the great antiqui^ of 
Jainism, hat as the modem Historian is apt lo distrust all docnments 
are not strictly historical, we may leave them out of consideia^ 

tion at presentr 
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To begin with Hindnism, its writings consist of 
Vedas, Brabmanas, Upanisbads and Pnranas. Of these 
tbe Vedas are tbe oldest ; the Brabmanas come next m 
the order of time , tbe Upanishads follow still later and 
the Pnianas last of all All tbe Vedas also do not belong 
to the same period ; that known by tbe name of Big 
being tbe oldest Tims, Hindnism is one of those creeds 
which are characterised by periodic evolution and 
growth. 

This fact speaks for itself, and gives rise to the 
inference that Hinduism has not always been what 
it is to-day ; and it is clear that important additions 
have been made to it, from time to time, to impart to it 
that look of perfection which it undoubtedly lacked in 
the Vedas, notwithstanding the highly mystic tone 
of their sacred hymns 

When we turn to find out what was the teach- 
ing of the early Hinduism of the Vedic or pie-Vedic 
period, we are met with tiie difficulty which even tbe 
Upanishad-writers feiled to solve satisfactorily, for we 
have nothing in thb nature of a systematic or scien- 
tific exposition of religion in the Vedas, but only 
a collection of hymns addressed to a host of 
deities almost all of whom are now regarded as pure 
personifications of the various forces of nature The 
Brahmanasadmittedlylay no claim to a scientific tieat- 
mentof the subject, and consist mostly in sacrificial ritual, 
while the Upanishads, inspite of their philosophical 
tendency, need elaborate commentaries to be understood, 
and are also full of such mythical matters as the creation 
of living beings by BrahmS as the result of repeated acts 
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of I rape on his own unTnamed daughter , Satarupa 
Even the six schools of philosophy or dar^naa, which' 
endeavoured to give a systematic presentation of the 
Subject of Religion, end in contiadicting one another. 
The result is that nobody seems to know, even to-day, 
what is the true teaching of Hmduism, though the follower 
of the Ishvaraless Sankhya is dubbed a Hindu as much 
as the devotee of Vishnu, or the worshipper at the shrine 
of Sitla, the controlling deity of small-pox So far as 
sacrificial ntes are concerned, there can be little doubt 
that animal sacrifices aie opposed to the purity of the 
spirit* of the Rig-veda, and that such ceiemonies as the 
(goat-sacnfice), the ashvormedka (horse-sacri- 1 
fice), the go-medha (cow-sacrifice) and the ptirmha medha • 
(human sacrifice) were adopted afterwards in some evil 
moment of time. This is evident from the general nature 
of the personifications made, especially fiom that of Agni 
which repiesents tape (asceticism), the direct antithesis of 
the principle underlying human or animal sacrifice. Such 
of tie Vedic text as, “ Childless be the devouring 
ones, ”t those which contain strong imprecations 
against rakshasas and flesh-eaters| also furnish strong 
evidence in support of this view The tremendous en- 
deavours Hindus have themselves made subsequently to 
put a symbolical mterpretetion on the sacrificial text only 
go to show how bitterly the Hindu heart was opposed 
to animal-sacrifice. How these sacrificial texts came 

' *gee Briliaa Aranyaka EpaniBliad, I 4.4,aiidforthe true interpre- 
tation of Its tent. The Key of Knowledge, pages 684 et seg. 

I (tTle Rig 'Veda, 1. 21. 6 
4 See Wilkins’ ISindn Mythology, p 27i 
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to be incorporated in tbe Vedas, is involved in obscnnty, 
tbe only thing certain about them being that they were 
opposed to the true spirit of Hinduism, and, therefore, 
must have been added later on, nnder some evilanflu> 
ence, smce it is not likely that a punty loving religion 
would indulge in this kind of cruel and misleading 
e3rmbolism 

This finishes our survey of Hinduism which entitles 
us to hold that precision of thought and language has 
never been a disting u i s hi n g feature of that creed at 
any stage of its activities This amounts to saying that 
Hinduism has nevei been free from the nebulosity and 
confusion of thought which are the distinguishing marks 
of mystic poetry, and that its foundation consists solely 
in a collection of emblematical hymns, addiessed to 
personified powers and forces, hence, imaginaxy deities, 
springing up in the mysteiy-loring fancy of tbe poet' 
sages of the past 

When we turn to Jainism we find a very diffeient 
state of affairs It is a thoroughly scientific system of 
xebgion and insists on a thorough understanding of the 
problem of life, or soul Far from having received 
periodic additions, it has descended to us in its ongmal 
form, and although a few schisms have taken place in 
its constitution dunng the last 1800 years or so, nothing 
of importance has been added to or subtracted from its 
teachmg. 

It IS necessaiy to refer briefly to the teachmg of 
Jainism to understand the marvellous perfection of 
thought exhibited by it It points out that the attain- 
ment of the supreme bliss, the condition of Glodhood, is 
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the real ideal of the eoul, though it ie not always 
conscious thereof The realisation of the supreme status, 
it is farther pointed out, is possible with one's own 
exertion, never by the favour or grace of another The 
reason for this is that the supiezne status of the Stddk&t- 
man (God) is the essential nature of the soul, which, in 
the condition of impurity, oi imperfection, is not mani- 
fested by It owing to the bondage of different kinds of 
Jtarmas. These karmaa are forces of different sorts 
which arise from the union of soul with matter, and 
which can only be destroyed by self-exertion Se long 
as a soal lemains ignorant of its own true nature, it 
cannot exert itself to realise its natural perfection and 
joy Hence, knowledge of the nature of spirit and other 
substances and of the forces which ciipple the natural 
powers of the soul, is essential to the attainment of final 
emancipation from the bondage of karmaa 

It IS the accurate, oi nght knowledge, springing from 
true discernment, of the seven principles called tattvas 
which is absolutely essential to the attainment of the goal 
jf spiritual evolution This must be accompanied by 
■ight conduct, that is, exeition in the light diiection, for 
ihe destruction of karmw bonds and the obtainment of 
i-elease from the cycle of transmigration, t.e , repeated 
births and deaths 

Such, briefly, is the teaching of .Jainism, and it is 
ibviouB that the whole thing is a chain of links based 
jn the Law of Cause and Effwt, in other words a per- 
hctly scientific school of philosophy; and the one most 
•emarkable feature of the system is that it is not pos- 
ible to remove, or alter, a single link from it without 
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destroying the whole chain at once It follows from this 
that Jainism is not a religion which may he said to stand 
in need of periodic additions and improvements, oi to 
advance with times, for only that can be enriched hy 
expenence which is not perfect at its inception 

To revert to early Hinduism of the Vedie period, we 
find nothing approaching the systematic perfection of 
Jainism either in the fiig oi the remaining three Vedas 
whose authors merely content themselves by singing the 
praises of mythical gods — Agm, Indra and the like 
Even the doctnne of transmigration which is an essen- 
tial part of rebgion, in the true sense of the word, has 
to be spelt out laboriously from the mythological con- 
tents of the Yedas, and, as European scholars have 
pointed out, is only directly hinted at in one place, 
which describes the soul as * departing to the waters 
and the plants ’ 

We have thus no alternative left but to hold that early 
Hinduism, if taken in its exoteric sense, differs from the 
■creed of the Tirthamikarae as much as any two dissimilar 
and disconnected things can differ from one another ; 
and It IS impossible to regard the "Vedas as the mother 
of the Jama Canon. Indeed, the truth seems to lie the 
other way, for if we once disabuse our minds of the idea 
of revelation being the source of "Vedas, and can manage 
to understand the true teaching underlying its emble- 
matic hymns, we can easily perceive the growth of Hindu 
mysticism from a source outside its own domain 

It has alieady been observed that neither the concep- 
tion of the great Ideal of Niroana, i e , perfection and bliss, 
DOi the doctrine of transmigiation of souls, with the 
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underlying principle of Itartna, is to be found in the 
scripture of early Hinduism when read in its ordinary 
sense, and it may also be stated that even when these 
doctrines are disentangled from the mythical skein of the 
vedto lore, they lack the scientific basis which they enjqy 
in Jainism. In this respect, early Hinduism resembles 
Buddhism which also acknowledges the truth of the 
doctrine of transmigration and the principle of karma, 
but does not explain the nature of bondage or transmi- 
gration in the scientifi.c way they are dealt with in the 
Jama Siddh&Ttta The mference these facts give rise to 
is plain, and, plainly put, amounts to this that the doc- 
trines of karma, transmigration and final release were 
never discovered by Hindu or Buddhist philosophers, 
noi were they ever revealed to them by an Omniscient 
or all-knowing Teacher (God). 

To appreciate the merit of the argument, it is neces- 
sary to lemember that the doctrine of karma is a highly 
rational and scientific tieatment of the subject of spiri- 
tual evolution, and that it is based on the principle and 
causes of interaction between soul and matter the absence 
of either of which would be absolutely fatal to its 
validity, since a non-existent being cannot possibly be 
bound, and since there can be no binding with imaginary 
non-existent chains Buddhism denies the existence (eter- 
nity) of the soul, and does not regard the kamaa bondage 
to be material in its nature, while early Hinduism has little 
01 nothing to say on the science of spiritual evolufaon. 

-These facts speak for themselves, and negative the idea 
of the Jainas having borrowed their elaborate system 
from either of them. Nor is it possible to hold that the 
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Jainas perfected the syefem of Hindus oi any other creed 
The following from the Encyclopcedia of Religion and 
Ethics (Vol yn p 472) contains a sufficient refutation of 
all such notions • — 

“A question must 11017 be answered winch will present itself to 
every critical reader, «ie. Is the Earma theory os explained above 
an original and integral part of the Jalna syatom? It scoms so 
abstmse and highly artifloial that one wonid readily behove it a 
later developed metaphysical dootrine which was grafted on an ori> 
ginally religions system based on animistic notions and intent on 
sparing all living beings But snob a hypothesis wonid bo in con- 
flict with the fact that this harmo-theory, if not in ail details, 
certainly in the main onthnes, iS acknowledged in tho oldest parts of 
the canon and presupposed by many expressions and technical terms 
occurring in them Nor can we assume that in this regard the 
canonical books represent a later dogmatic development for the 
following reason : the terms dsrava, sarhznra. ntrjard, etc , can bo 
understood only on the supposition that karma is a kind of anbtlo 
matter flowing or poncing into the soul (Bstava), that this inflnv can bo 
stopped or its inlets covered (tainvara), and that the harma-matter 
received into the soul is consnmed or digested, as it were, by It 
(ninarA; The Jams understand these tcims in their litoral meaning, 
and use them in explaining tho way of salvation (the samvara oftlio 
dsravat and tho tin jard lead to mo^Ba} Now theso terms arc as old 
as Jainism For the Bnddhists have borrowed from it tho most 
significant term ifsrava ; they nsc it in aery mnch tho samo sense as 
tho Jams, lint not in its literal meaning, sinco they do not regard tho 
horma as subtlo matter, and deny tho existence of a sou] into which 
tho karma conid haa*o an 'influx.’ Instead of tamvara they say 
fitavokkliapa (a8iaval,;ai/a), 'destrncUon of tho ifsnii’as,* md iden- 
tify it with magga {matga, 'path') It is obvious that with them 
dsrava has lost its literal meaning, and tint, therefore, they most 
have borrowred this term from a sect where it had retained its 
original significance, or, in other words, from the Jams Tho 
Bnddhists also use the term sarnvora, eg, atlavnavara, 'restraint 
under the moral law,’ and the participle tamvula, ' controllixl, ' 
words which arc not nsed in this sense by Brahmmical writers nnd 
therefore are most probably adopted from Jainism, where in their 
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literal sense they adeqnately express the idea that they 
Thus the same argument serves to prove at the same time that the 
ftamia-theory of the Jains is an original and integral part of their 
system, and that Jainism is considerahly older than the origin of 
Buddhism " 

When we turn to Hinduism to enquire if the karma- 
theoiy be the result of the researches ■of the Hindu rishis, 
we find only a rague and incomplete conception of it in 
the early scripture of Hinduism The conclusion here 
also is the same, namely, the ftomo-theoiy has been 
adopted by the Hindus 6om some other creed, for if it 
weie the product of the labour of Hindu it would 
have retained that scientific aspect m the hands of its 
authors which it undoubtedly wears in Jainism What 
is the nature of karma, bondage, emancipation and 
nirvava, is a subject on which the Hindus seem to enter- 
tain the most conflicting and unscientific notions ; indeed, 
the terms dsrava, samvara, and nirjai’a are some of those 
which are almost wholly unknown to the Brahmanical 
meed, inspite of the elaborate intellectualism of the 
upanufiad-writers who tiled to put their ancestral faith 
on a sound metaphysical basis The conclusion we are 
entitled to draw, then, is that Hinduism has itself 
borrowed that from some other source which is now 
regarded by some as its own discovery. 

The next question is, from whom could the Hindus 
have bonowed their karma theory? Not from the 
Buddhists, because Buddhism came into existence subse- 
quently ; nor from any other creed than Jainism which 
undoubtedly is the oldest of all other religions which 
preach the doctrine of tiansmigiation, and the only one 
which explains it in the scientific way. 
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This piactically disposes of the wrong notion that 
Jainism is a daughter of Eindnism ; but as the ori^n of 
the Vedas is bkely to throw considerable light on the 
point, we shall now endeavoor to trace out their source 
from the point of \iew of rational thought 

Modem research conceiTes the Vedas as a collection 
of the outpouiings of the human mind in its infancy when 
mankind feaied the elemente, and weie leady to fall on 
their knees to propitiate all kinds of physical forces, 
personified as gods and goddesses The state of civili- 
sation attained by the Hindus, as is evident from the 
intrinsic evidence furnished by the Vedas themselves, 
howevei, sufBcieiitly disproves this notion For the 
authors of the sacred hymns were not primitive men or 
savages, in any sense of the term, and cannot be said 
to have fallen down before fire (Agni) and other forces 
of natme in wonder and awe Accoiding to one 
European writer — 

" Tbe country oconpied by the Atyaas was peopled by yanons 
tribes, and divided into nnneroas prmoipshbes Many names of 

kings occur in the Vedas Mention is made of purpati, lords 

of cities, and prafflani, heads of villages . . . Beferenoes are 
made to 'well-drosaed females and to weU-made garments. Brom these 
passages and others relating to jewels, it may be gathered that con- 
siderable atten^on was already paid to personal decoration. The 
materials of olothlng were probably cotton and wool The form of the 
garments was much about the same as among the modern Hindus. 
A turban is mentioned Beferences to needle and sewing suggest 

that made dresses wore not unknown Iron cities and 

fortiflcations are mentioned .... Intoxioatuig liunots are 
mentioned in the hymns. Nearly awholemandalaof theBigVeda 
Is devoted to the praise of Soma Jnioo. Wine or spirit suni, was 
also in nse 

" The chief oconpations of the Aryans were fighting and cnltivating 
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the soil Those \rho fought gradually acgmsed inflnenoe and lanh, 
and their leaders appear as lUqas. Those \rho didnot share In the 
fighting were called Pta, Vmsyas, or householders," 

Describing' tbe state of the Hindu society of the 

Vedio period. Dr Wilson observes — 

That the Aryans were not merely a nomadio people is very 
evident, As well as their enemies they had their villages and 
towns ns well osttle>pens ; and many of the appliances) eonvenienooS) 
luxuries and vices found in congregated masses of human fSmily. 
They knew the processes of spinning and weaving, on which thsy 
were doubtless principally dependent for their (fiotbmg. They 
were not strangers to the use of iron and to the oiatts of the 
blacksmith, copper-smith, carpenter, and other artisans They used 
hatchets in felling the trees of their forests, and they had planes 
for pAiiaiiing the wood of their carts. They fabricated coats of mail^ 
clubs, bows, arrows, javelins, swords or cleavers, and discs to carry 
on their warfare, to which they were sometimes called by the sound, 
of the conch shell They made enps, pitchers, and long and short 
IbSIw., foi use, u their domoatio economy and the worship of the 
gods. They employed professional barbers to cut off their hair. They 
knew how to turn the precious metals and stones to account ; for they 
had their golden earrings, golden bowls, and jewel necklaces. They 
had chariots of war from which they fought, and ordinary conveyances 
drawn by horses and bullooks ; tiioy had rider-beating steeds and 
grooms to attend them They had eunuchs in their community .... 
"They constructed skiffs, boats, rafts and ships; they engaged in 
traffic and merchandise in parts somewhat remote from their usual 
/dweUings Occasional mention is made in their hymns of the 
ocean which they had probably reached by following the course of 
the TnSne Parties among them oovotons of gain are represented as 
crowding the ocean m vessels on a voyage, A naval eicpedition to 
a foreign country is alluded to as frustrated by a shipwreok.” 

Amongst amusements, the Aryans were familiar with 
singing, dancing and acting. Drums arc mentioned m 
tile Vedas, and in the Atharva Veda one hymn is 
especially addressed to a drum. 

Such weie the Aryans of the period during which 
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the Vedas were composed. We can call them savages 
only if we slmt onr eyes to their achievements of which 
a sufficiently long list is given in the two preceding 
quotations. What, then, is the explanation of the 
almost childish woiship of Agm, Indra and the like to 
whom the hymns of the Rig Veda aie addressed ? It 
seems inconsistent with good reason to hold that men of 
such brilliant attainments as the Hindus have been 
shown to be, fiom the intrinsic evidence famished by the 
Vedas themselves, could be so backwaid in lespect of 
intellect as to be struck with wondei and awe at the 
sight of file (Agni), and to compose a series of hymns to 
piopitiate a foice which they could themselves producei 
with the greatest ease. The fact is that the Vedic gods 
are not the peisonifiications of the physical forces of 
nature, but of the ^ritual powers of the soul. As the 
singing of the praises of the soul is the direct 
means of ‘ waking ’ it up from the lethargy of Jiarrma 
somnolence, the poetri^ita of the Rig Veda addressed 
a number of hymns to the most important ones o^the 
spiritual faculties, so that they should come into 
manifestation in the conciousness of him who chants them 
with intelligence and understandmg of then purport. 
They also personified many of the minor functions of hfe 

— breathing, etc , as will be diown later on All this, 

howevei, piesupposes a piofound knowledge of certain 
^iritual truths on the part of the mhw, and is fully in 
keeping with the highly advanced civilisation of the 
Aiyans of the Vedic period. 

But while a presupposition of the knowledge of 
^intual truths is a condition precedent in the composers 
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of the hymnB of the Rig Veda, the existence of such 
knowledge, m a clear scientific way, is also an unavoidable 
necessity. But where shall we look for this knowledge 
of truth if not in Jainism, which is the only other 
ancient religion m India ? It follows from thm that 
the Jaina system is really the basis of the sacred poetry 
of the Rig Veda, whose authors personified different 
functions of life as well as certain latent spiritual forces 
of the soul as gods and goddesses. 

It might, indeed, seem to be the case that the 
' Sankhyan metaphysics rather than any other system of 
religion or philosophy leally lies at the hack of the 
Rig Veda, since the vedic personifications are mostly 
based on a hypothesis which, if not actually Sankhyan 
so much lesembles it in form that it might be taken to 
have differed but little from it The fact, however, 

16 that the modem system of Sankhya belongs to a 
much latei period than any of the Vedas It 
acknowledges then autboiity, and could not have well 
preqjeded them in the ordei of time 

It would, therefore, appear that there must have 
been another form of religion resembling the Sankhyan 
system and characteiised by all the vagueness and in- 
defiuiteness of thought charactenstio of mysticism. 
That there was such a creed is borne out by the Jama 
Puranas, accoiding to which unenlightened men began 
to spiead all possible kinds of false and misleading 
doctiines even in the life-time of Shri Rishabha 
Deva Bhagwan, the fiist Tirthamkara of Jainism ; 
and Marichi, 'a grandson of the Holy Tirthamkaia Him- 
self, who, failing to conquer the different kinds of 
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pari^has, had applied himself to the practising of yoga 
-vnth a view to acquire psychic powers, and had 
devdoped ceitain occult faculties, became the founder 
of a system of lehgion of a type intermediate 
between the Sankhyan and the Yoga creeds It would 
thus seem that the system founded by Marichi, which 
consisted of a superstructuie of mysticism raised on a 
foundation of fragmentaiy truth, borrowed from the 
creed of the Holy Tirthamkaras, is the real basis of the 
mythology of the Vedas and the subsequent Puranas 
The force of the observation that the superstructure 
of Vedic mythology is based on a foundation of frag- 
mentary truth taken from the Jaina Siddh&nta, would 
be evident to any one who would seriously reflect on 
the ongin of the doctrine of transmigration and its 
underlying principle of Karma That this doctrine 
was known to the author or authors pf the Vedas is 
apparent from the passage in the Rig Veda which speaks 
of the soul as ‘ departing to the waters or the plants ' 
feee ‘ Indian Myth and Legend ’ by Donald A. Mackenzie, 
p. 116), as well as from the general tenoi of the 
philosophy undei lying the Vedic mirthology 

If it be conceded in agreement with Yaska, the 
moat famous even if not the earliest commentator of 
the Vedas, that there are three important deities in the 
Vedas, Agni whose place is on the earth, Vayu or Indra 
whose place is in the air, and Suiya whose place is in 
the sky, it becomes easy to perceive that these deities 
receive severally many appellations in consequence of 
the diversity of their functions (see ‘ The Hindu My- 
thology ’ by W, J Wilkins, p 9) We have explained 
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the nature of Indra in ITie Key of Knowledge, and 
shall also describe it here latei on ; but Suiya is 
the symbol of omniscience, Qtevala jncma) and Agni 
of the fire ’ of asceticism. Thus, the' thiee principal 
deities of the Vedic riahM are symbolical of the thiee 
different aspects of spirit, Suiya representmg it in its 
natuial effulgence, Indra depicting it as the lord and 
■enjoyer of mattei, and Agni standing for its sin-destroy- 
ing chaiactenstics to be developed under the influence of 
asceticism. The thiee legs of Agni indicate the three- 
fold nature of taps (asceticism) relating to mind, speech 
and body, while his seven arms indicate the seven occult 
forces conceived to be lying dormant in the seven chakrae 
(plexuses) of the body. The ram, the favomite mount of 
the god, is a symbol of lower personality (see The Key of 
Knowledge, chapteis VIII and IX) which is to be sacri- 
ficed foi the glorification of the higher Self. The ‘ pieces 
of wood ’ which give birth to Agni repiesent the physical 
body and the matenal organ of mmd which aie bofii' 
consumed before the final emancipation As the 
pure natural qualities of the soul are brought into mani- 
festation through the fire of tapa, Agni is desciibed 
as ' the pnest of gods who appear at his invocation. 
Finally, Agpi (td^ia) is also to take the soul to the 
region of the ancestois (Niivana) wheie it shall dwell' 
for ever in the enjoyment of peace and wisdom and 
happiness 

Suoh 18 the nature of Agni, the youthful piiest- 
cf the gods. He is not a being but an impersona- 
tion ; , and the impersonation is not of the physical 
fire,, as the, Kuropean translators of the Vedas have 
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imagined it to be, but of the feama-consnming 
fire of the soul itself, as mainfested m the pracbs- 
iiig of tapa This one impersonation is sufficient 
to show that the brain which conceived it must have 
been familiai with the doctnne of transmigration and 
the theory of karma ; and the fact that the doctrine 
is pleached in disguise indicates that the author of 
the mystic impersonation did not feel competent 
enough to explain it in the scientific way He must 
have, theiefore, borrowed it from some other souice 
which, outside Jainism, is not to be found elsewhere 
in the world. 

It may also be pointed out here that Hinduism 
itself has always admitted and never disputed the great 
antiquity of Jmnism and of its founder, Bhagwan Skri 
Hishabha Deva, whom the Hindus regard as an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu He is mentioned in the Varfihfi and 
Agm PuroTias, which place his histoncity beyond ques- 
tion, ^vingthe name of his mother — ^Lbrudevi — and of 
his son, Bharata, after whom India came to be called Bha- 
ratavarsha in the past The Bhagavata Parana likewise 
makes a mention of the holy Tirthaqikara, and acknow- 
ledges him as the founder of Jainism 

Accordmg to the last named Parana, Ririiabha 
Deva was the ninth avatara (incarnation) of Vishnu, and 
preceded the Vdmana or Dwarf, Rama, Knshna and 
Buddha who are also regarded as avataras Now, since 
the Vdmana aeatara, the fiftemith in the order of enu- 
meration, is expressly referred to in the lUg Veda, it 
follows that it must have priority in point of time to the 
•composition of the hymn that refers to it ; and inasmuch 
IB 
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as Sliri Rishabha Deva Bhagwan even preceded the 
Vamana avatara, he mnet have flomiehed still earlier 
Thus, there can be no doubt but that the composition 
of the Vedas took place a considerable time after the 
establishment of Jainism in the present cycle of time. 

The Hindus naturally claim a divme authorship 
for then Vedas, but the nature of the hymns shows 
that the claim is unfounded. Revelation, in its true 
sense, means either (a) the discovery of truth by one’s 
own soul by means of direct perception, called kevala 
jn&m (omniscience), or (h) the statement of pme truth 
by an omniscient Teachei (Tir&iamkara) prior to His leav- 
ing the world to enter nirv&m The Vedas are said to 
belong to the latter type, since they are described as 
sruti, i e , that which is heard It is, therefore, neces- 
saiy to ascertain the nature of the propounding source 
of true srutt oi sciipture The first thing to be borne in 
mind in this connection is that speech — whatevei be its 
form and whether it be voluntary or not — ^is a kmd of 
material movement, and aiises by the operation of mental 
01 emotional impulses on the particles of subtle matter in 
the first instance. The disturbance is then communicated 


* The foot that the vedio text Is oonohed in mythological langu- 
age does not impair the aoonraoy of this inferenoe, since the vedlc 
mythology, like that of the epics and pitranss, has, in many instances 
diawa the raw material of its personifioations, metaphors and alle- 
gories from well known facts and events of history The Jaina 



'^hnn risTif, who oamo to be known as the Vdniana Avatara, because 
of his relieving, on one oocssion, the suffering of oeriain ascetic 
saints, bv contracting his body to a dwarfish size and then expanding 
it to incredible dimensions, with the aid of an occult power acquired 
by the performance of austere asoetioism. 
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to the matter of the atmosphere which carries it to the 
ear of the hearer. The impulses of mind, which play 
such an important part in the prodnction of speech, 
consist in subtle movements originating m the two inner 
bodies of the soul, and would be impossible in their ab- 
sence Hence, where there is no taint of matter left in 
the soul, speech necessarily becomes impossible for it. 
It follows from this that a bodiless soul, or in general 
terms, pure spirit, is incapable of communicating with 
men by means of speech Further, since perfect freedom 
from the bondage of matter is possible only by Self- 
contemplation in the highest degree, no pure spirit can 
possibly be interested in the affairs ^ others It is, 
therefore, certain that there can be no revelation by a 
pure spirit, such as God is said to be, to men. 

It 18 also worth noting that there can be no true 
revelation except in plain terms, since the TirOumJiara 
is devoid of motives foi concealment of truth, and 
cannot, therefore, be credited with a desire to use 
language which is liable to misinterpretation, hence 
likely to mislead There can be no revelation 
through high or spemal priests, or mystic poets 
and saints On this point it is only snfficient to 
read the scriptures of the different creeds now prevailing 
m the woild to be convinced of the fact that the 
, message, oi command, whose authorship is ascribed to 
God is contradicted by another such message, or com- 
mand, in the same book, and, generally, by some passage 
in the scnptnre of another creed. The secret of this kind 
of inspiiation — it is really nothing but being possessed 
by an idea— lies in the fact that the priest, or the inspured 
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seer, as the case may he, triuns himself, by a long conise 
of practising fasting, sacrificial worship, and the like, to 
enter into a sort of abnormal state in. which the powers 
of his soul are manifested in a more or less marked 
degree These are generally mistaken by men for a 
manifestation of dmne favour, and all kinds of absurd 
and fanciful notions are founded upon them The fact, 
however, is that the suspension of the functioning 
of the discriminative faculty puts the most piedommant 
idea for the moment in possession of the mental field 
of the seer, so that his conversation is tinged with his 
personal prejudices and beliefs, notwithstanding the 
fact that he believes himself to be inspired by his deity. 
The following account of a'Polynesian piiest’s inspiiation 
may be read with advantage in this connection fsee' 
Science and Hebrew Tradition by T. H. Huxley, 
p. 324) 

" . . a hog was killed and cooked over night, and, together with 
plantains, yams, and the materials for making the pecnbar drink 
kaoa (of which the Tongans were very fond), was oarrned the next 
day to the priest. A oirole, as for an ordinary kano-drinking enter- 
tainment was then formed ; hnt tiie priest, as the lepresentatire of 
the god, took the highest place, while the chief satontside the circle, 
as an expression of humility oalcnlated to please the god. ‘ As soon 
as they are all seated the priest is considered as Inspired, the god 
being supposed to exist within him from that moment. He remains 
for a considerable time in silence with his hands clasped before him, 
bis eyes are cast down and he rests perfectly still During the time 
the Tictnals are being shared ont and the harm preparing, the mata- 
booles sometimes begin to consnlt him ; sometimes he answers, and 
at other times not; in either case he remains with his eyes east 
down. Frequently he will not otter a word till the repast is flush- 
ed and the kam too. When he speaks be generally begins in a low 
and very altered tone of voice, which gradually rises to nearly its 
p itnii, though sometimes a little above it All that he says 
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is snpposfid to be the declaration of the god^ and he accordingly 
speaks in the first personi as if he were the god. All this is done 
generally mthont any apparent inward emotion or outward agiti^ 
bon ; but, on some occasions, his conntenanoe becomes fierce, and as 
it were inflamed, and his whole frame agitated with inward feeling ; 
he 18 seized with an nniretsal trembling, the perspiration breaks ont 
on his forehead, and his lips turning black are convalsed; at lei^;tli 
teats start in floods from his eyes, his breast heaves with great 
emotion, and his ntteranoe is choked. These symptoms gradnally 
ambside. Before this paroxysm oomes on, and after it is over, ho 
often eats as mnch as font hungry men nnder other cironmstanees 
could devour ' " 

Commenting upon this instance, Prof T H. Htudey 
observes . — 

“The phenomena thns described, in langnage wIdcb,to any one 
who IS familiar with the manifestabons of abnormal mental states 
among onrselves, bears the stamp of fidelity, famish a most 
liutraotive commentary npon the story of the wise woman of Bndot. 
As in the latter, we have the possession by the spirit or soul, 

. . . the strange voice, the speaking Sn the first person. 
Unfortonately nothing (beyond the lond cry) IS mentioned as to tbo 
state of the wise woman of Endor But what we learn from other 
sources (a p 18am X. 20-24) respccbng the physical ooocomitante of 
inapiration among the old Israelites has its exact egidvalent in this 
and other aoeotmts of Polynesian Prophetism” 

Similar sights can be witnessed bj any one at tbe 
tomb of Miran Sahib at Amroba in India, and even an 
ordinaiy «vand (raedinm) can manage to ‘turn up* 
something m this line without much trouble. 

As stated above, this is not an instance of revelation, 
but of ' possession ’ by an idea. 

The true characteristics of levelation are mentioned 
in the Batm Karanda Shratakaehdra, and maybe bnefly 
described as follows . — 

(i) It should proceed from an omniscient tzriikatiikara ; 
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(li) it BhoTild be absolutely inefutable, t e., incapable 
of being disproved by logic ; 

(ill) it should be in agreement ivith perception (or 
observation), inference and reliable testimony ; 

(iv) it should be helpful to all jims, that is, it should 
not directly oi indirectly become a sonice of suffering 
and pain to any one — not even the animals; 

(v) it should describe things as they exist in nature ; 
and 

(vi) it should be competent to destroy doubt and 
uncertainty in respect of spuitual matters 

Sealing the above characteristics of a true scripture 
Jjj, mind, it can be seen at a glance that the claim of the 
Vedas to a Divine authorship, thiough the medium of 
revelation, cannot be entertained by a rational mind. 
Unpalatable as this statement may seem at first sight, 
there is nevertheless no escape fiom it ; for the Hindus 
have themselves ‘out-grown’ their Vedas in many 
lespects. For instance, they no longer woasbip India, 
Mitra, Varuna, and most of the remaining Vedic deities 
nowadays What else can this change indicate, if not 
that the true character of the Vedic gods was discovered 
to consist in pure personifications, and consequently 
it was found impossible to offei them devotion any 

longer ^ 

The same conclusion is to be reached fiom the fact 
that modem Hinduism considers the sacrifices of 
animals and men enjoined in the Vedas as mhuraan 
and degrading ^ 

Indeed, so fai as sacrificial ritual is concerned, later 
yriters have endeavoured to interpret the text relating 
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to sacrifices in an esotenc sense, but it is obvious from 
ihe anment traditions and customs that have survived to 
the present da; that it iras not originally intended to be 
so read That its authorship must be ascnbed to 
‘ devouring * seers is only too obvious, foi no truly vegeta- 
rian ns7l^ could have ever dreamt of defilmg his compo- 
sition by employing a type of sangcinaty symbolism 
which IS not only open to misinterpretation, but which 
must also be disgusting to his natural instincts. Thus, 
the portion relating to animal saoiifice cannot be the 
woik of those who knew tapas (personified as Agm) to be 
the cause of salvation, but must have been added 
subsequently undei some evil influence 

The evolution of Hinduism can now be traced with 
gieater lucidity in the light of the above observations 
Born in the poetic imagmation of mystic mbw, as a 
■means of perfecting the soul by chanting its praises, in 
the form of songs addressed to its various divme quali- 
ties, It descended to the succeeding generations as a 
collection of beautiful hymns, which, m course of time, 
were accepted as revealed truth, and foimed the nucleus 
of a new faith as soon as the emblematic nature of their 
composition was lost sight of by men The earliest 
hymns were probably those which now compose the 
Eig Veda, with the exception of such of them as 
sanction oi indirectly lend countenance to animal 
sacrifice Their true sigmficance was probably the 
common pioperty of a large number of men at the 
time of their composition, and as they were not only 
regarded as beautiful from a purely literary point of 
view, but were also of matenal assistance in developmg 
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the soul, they were readily committed to memory, 
and employed in their daily meditation by mysti- 
cally inclined poets and saints Their sanctity increas- 
ing with age, they became, with the lapse of time 
invested with the fullest amount of veneration paid to 
revealed truth, and were given ciedit for all sorts of 
miraculous powers by the mystery-loving tendency of 
a myscio faith. Thus it was that the later genet ations 
received these hymns with more veneiation than 
understanding of their true import and regarded them 
as the divine charter of then faith Having been set 
up as a scripture of divine authorship, the compila- 
tion of sacred hymns became the starting point of 
mysticism, and was encroached npon and enlarged ft cm 
time to time , The very first addition that was made 
owes its origin to some evil influence^ for all concerned ; 


* The following aeconnt of thte inhuman innovation » to he con- 
strned with the aid of the Jaina Pin one* In the reign of rfijd 
Yasn, long long ago, there arose a dispute between one Nllrada and 
hisoo-pupil, Parbat, as to the true meaning of the word n,o which 
denoted an object employed for the worship of Gods The word 
now means both grams of rioo more than thres years old which 
cannot tahe root again as well as a he-goat, Parbat, who bad pro- 
bably acquired a taste for' flesh, mamtaincd that the word meant 
only a he^at, while Nfirada defended the old signiflcance. Parbat 
■was defeated by the force of public opinion, the sanctity of long 
established custom and the argument of his adversary, bnt he 
annealed to the rdjd, who also happened to be a pnpil of bis father. 
■S^win over the idjd to the side of Parbat, the latter s mother 

seorotly visited him atthe palace, demanded the unpaid gumdoftshiae 

fteachor's remuneration or fee), dne to her husband, and begged him 
L allow her to name the boon Yasn agreed, little tbinfang what 
wnnld be nBl r«<i of him, and gave his word The mother of Parbat 
S told him that he should decide the issue in favour of her son; 
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for while it meant euifering and pain to those innocent 
beings whose sacrifices weie henceforth to be offered 

and although Vasn tried to avoid tnlfllling his promise, she 
irould not permit him to break hts word, and held him fast 
to it. Koxt day tho matter was referred to the rd/d, who gave 
his opinion ’in favonr of Parbat Thereupon Vasu was destroyed, 
and Pirbat was tnrncd ont of tho kingdom in disgrace; bat he 
resoUed to preach and apread his doctrine to tho best of his 
abilit} While hoxias still meditating as to thoconrsebe should 
follou, ho was mot by a demon from Pfttdla who approached him in 
the gnisoof a brahman saint This demon, who introduced bimselt 
to Parbat as tho rtdit fadndtliyn, was, in his previous birth, a prince 
fcnoun by tho name of Madhnpingala, who had been tricked into 
snrrondoring his wonld-bo bride by an nnscmpnlons rival. It so 
happened that hfadhnpingila had tho best chance of being selected 
at the tvayamxicuaot a certain princess, Snlsa, having been privately 
accepted by her mother. His rnal, Ssgar, came to know of the 
secret arraogoment, and, blinded by his passion for Snlsa, con- 
sulted his niaiitri (minister] as to what should be done to win tho 
princess This wretch composed a spurious nork on physiognomy, 
and secretly buried it under tho avayamvara pavilion ; and when the 
iniitcd princes bad taken their seats in the assembly, he pretended 
to divine tho existence of an old and authentic ahdatn (scripture) 
underground To out a long story short, the forged manuscript was 
dug out and tho man was requested to read it in the assembly. 

Ho began its perusal, and soon came to the description of eyes 
for which Madhupingala was particularly noted It was with great 
relish (h st this enemy of lladhupingala emphasized every passage 
of the forgery which condemned tho type of Madhnpingala's eyes, 
describing them os unlucky and their possessor as ill-starred, un- 
fortunate and tho cause of bod luck to bis friends and family Poor 
Madhnpingala broke into tears, and left the assembly. Omshed, 
humiliated and defeated in this vilo manner, he tore off his garments, 
and gave up tho world to lead tho life of a mendicant Jnst then 
Snlsa entered the atnyamaara, and accepted Sagar as her husband 
A short time after shis, Madhnpingala heard from a physiogno- 
mist that he had been tricked and taken in and deprived of the bride 
of his chidee by nnsernpalous means, and died in a paroxysm of rage 
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to gods, it destined the sacrificer himself and all those 
concerned in the taking of life, nnder the pretext of 


‘Which, followed the discovery He was tebom as a fiend in a region 
o£thePfitfila,recolleciedthefmtid practised npon him in his last 
life on earth, and vowed to be revenged npon its perpetrators He 
set out immediately for the world of men, and encoimlered Paibat 
jnst after he had been tnrned out of the (fity of Tasn and at the time 
when he was meditating on the best conrse to pursue to popnIariBe 
his interpretation of the word aja Finding Farbat a nsefol and 
ready tool for wreaking his deadly vengeance on his hated rival, he 
promptly offered to assist him in his vile mission. Aceoicffngto 
this nnholy compact between man and fiend. Parbat was to proceed 
to Sagat’s city where Mahfikala — ^this was the real name of the 
deoion— was to spread all kinds of plagne and pestilence which 
would be removed at Parbat’s intercession, so that he m^ht acquire 
respect in the eyes of the people whom he intended to con'vert to his 
viewa. The demon kept bis word, and Farbat found the whole 
popolation suffering from malignant diseases, which he began to 
treat snccessfolly •with his incantations But for every disease that 
was cored two others appeared in the fated kingdom, tni peiqile 
began to believe that they had incnrred the wrath of gods, and 
sought the advice of Parbat, whom they bad now begnn to look npon 
as their chief benefactor. Some tbne passed away in this manner, 
and at last it was thought that the moment favonzable for the 
introdnction of the new system of sacrificial rite had arrived. At 
first there was considerable opposiiuon to the idea of animal saciiflee; 
but long and intolerable suffering, great respeoc bordering on venera- 
tion for Parbat, and, the most important of all, &ith in his miracolons 
power, bnilt, as it was, on an aotnal demonstration of the practical 
nialily of his system, inclined less stont hearts to carry onthis 
suggestion Meat was first of all given as a remedy for certain 
diseases, and it never failed in the promised effect \nmt Parbat 
had failed in establishing by argument, ho succeeded in proving by 
tiiia method of practical demonstraiion with the help of his demon 
B«nnn. piinB. Gradually and Steadily the number of converts to hte 
■news increased, till at last an a/amed/io was celebrated, on Parbat’s 
assoranoe that the victim suffered no pMns and went direct np to 
heaven Here also Mahfikfila’s powers were reKednpon, andthqp 
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religion, to euffenng and pain beieafter, and nltimatdy 
also biougbt discredit on tbe sanctity of the ongmal 
and genuine Veda itself 


did not fail him either, for jnst as the Tictin xnithed and groaned 
under the 'saeted' knife, MahflUIa created by hie povrer of Mdj^ s 
tiimdiia (a kind of aerial ohanoti carrying a he-goat, ' happy and smil- 
ing,' hesTenTtard. Kotlnng more \ras needed to conTinoe the demora- 
lised inhabitants of Sagar's Idngdom , the lyo-medlta \ras followed by 
a go-medha (cow •saerillcc) , that by on athvn-meika (borse^cnflce), 
and finally puriiiha-medha (hamanfsacrifiee) was also celebrated with 
great eeM, each one immediately bearing the frnit ascribed to it. In 
each case the animal or man slanghtered was also shown to be 
ascending to heaven As time wore on, people got over their early 
ptcjndices against sacriflcing living beings and eating theix fiesh, 
till, final]}, saerifloo came to be regarded as tbe shortest ent to 
heaven for the victim. A statement to this eftect was actnally 
incorporatod in the text of the saorificlal works comiiosed at the 
time; and so great was the faith people acquired in these 
rites that many persons came willingly forward to offer themselves 
as viotlms, believing that they would reach heaven at once by so 
^doing. Finally, Snlsa and her dectitfal lover, Sagar, also offered 
themselves as saeriflcial offering to propitiate the gods, and were 
-cut np on the altar 

The demon’s vow was thus fnlfilled ; he had the full ’ pound ' of 
his vengeance, and departed to tbe nether regions His departure 
eonsideiably affected the artiScial efBcaey of saoriflce, bot as it also 
earned away the sonrce of plagues and pestilence, it was not imme- 
'diately noticed The inability to demonstrate the statement of the 
newly compiled ' sacred’ test, whiidi laid down that the victims of 
of went direct up to heaven, was explained by the sngges- 

tlon of some error in prommoiation or proper recitation of the holy 

■MOHtros which used to be chanted at tbe time, or in soine other 
similar way In the meantime, elaborate directions bad been 
prepared fortheofBeiating pnesto, and a whole code of ceremonial 
ritaal had been arranged in which minnte details were catefolly 
studied Probably, some of the older hymns (of the Rigveda period! 
had also been altered to suit fhe requirements of the new order of 
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But the more thoughtful of men soon began to peiv 
ceive that the efficacy of sacrifice was moie imaginary 
than real, and felt convinced that the shedding of blood 
could never be the means of one’s own or the victim’s' 
salvation. The custom had, however, taken deep root, 
and could not be eradicated in a day It was only after 
the lapse of a long long time that the wave of reaction 
against this cruel practice acgniied sufficient force to 
render an alteiation of the sactificial text a matter of 
necessity But this was no easy matter to accomplish, 
for once the sanctity attaching tosciiptuie is delibeiately 
denied in respect of a single verse, the whole foundation 
of a mystic oieed, whose binding foice is insepaiably 
associated with its supposed revelation, must necessarily 
become undermined. The piuning of the Vedas was, 
therefoie, out of the question, and the enlightened le- 
former had to resoit to symbolism, the only other method 


of intioducing lefbrm without interfering with the sanc- 
tion of authority revelation is invested with Acooidiiig- 
ly, a symbolical, hence, an esoteiic, basis was sought for 
the interpretation of the Vedic text, and the features of 
distinction of the principal types of sacriBcial bea-^ts as 
well as tbe etymological significance of their names was 
made use of to construct a theoiy of hidden inteipieta- 
tion. Thus it was that the lam, the he-goat and the 
bull, three of the mo st common beasts in the categoiy 
thi n ga cBtabliahed by Parbat and hig opderlinsa From bagara 

province the newdootarine spread far and wide ; and, even after the 
departure of the demon to his own place, the powers of the pri^te 
aoonired by the ptaotising of animal magnetism, pdpa and the like, 

nf knowledee they seem to have been well ins- 


troeted, snfficed to 
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of sacrificial animals, came to be lecognised as emblems^ 
of certain negative tendencies whose eradication is neces- 
sary foi spiritual evolution and tbe attainment of mdkAa. 
The device bad the desued effect; for, while it left the 
Authority of the Vedas as a levealed sciiptme untouched, 
on the one hand, it put a stop to the harmful and inhuman 
system of sacrifice, and turned men’s thoughts in the 
right direction, on tlie other. 

But the seed of evil which had been sown proved to 
be endowed with greater explosive vigour than could 
be nipped by the spiiituahsing of the sacnficial cult. 
For the whole of the mystic world, which seems to have 
always taken its cue in the sacied lore, principally from 
the fountain-head of mysticism (see The Fountain-head 
of Religion ’ by Ganga Prasad, M A ) in Bh&ratvaisha 

(India) whatever might have been its boundaries 

at the time— —had imbibed the new doctrine of 
getting into heaven through the agency of saciificial 
blood, and could not be persuaded to discontinue a 
practice which almost directly sanctioned their favourite 
food, the animal flesh It is not always possible, at 
this remote period of time, to follow the waves of action 
and re-action set up by the changing attitude of Hindu 
thought in the outside world , but we are not altogether 
/ without a strong actual parallel This is furnished by 
tbe teaching of Judaism which seems to have passed 
through the same kinds of mental changes toward the 
sacrificial cult as those of Hinduism The text (1 Sam. 
XV 22 »— 

“ Has the Lord as great a deligbt in bamt offerings and saoriflaes, 

* See The Key of Knowledge, obapter VlII 
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SB in obeying the voice of the Lord ? Behold, to obey is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the £at of rams."— 
is a Strong condemnation of a practice in vogne. The 
attempt to spiritualise the text became clearly maiked 
when it was said * 

" I will take no bnllook out of thy house, nor he-goats out of 
thy folds .If I were hnngryl would not teUthee will 1 eat 
the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats ? Offer nnto God thanks* 
giving ; and pay thy vows nnto the most high.’’— (Ps. L. 

Jeiemiab foitber develops the idea, and makes the 
Lord say . — 

'■ I spake not nnto your fathers, nor commanded them 

......oonoemittg burnt offerings or saorifloes : but this thing oommand' 

ed I them, saying, obey my voice.. and walk ye in all the ways 
that I have eommanded you, that it may be well nnto yon."— Jere- 
miah, vii. Sl'SS. 

These passages furnish too close a resemblance to the 
vicissitudes of Hindu faith to be » mere co-inoidence, 
and betiay the baud of the same agency whom Deussen 
encounteied in tlie Bnbad-lranyakam 'The System of 
the Vedanta, p 8) engaged in spiiitualismg the sacri- 
ficial cult. The piactice, however, continues to this day. 

Hinduism now finds itself face' to face with its 
own piogeny, brought up and reared in a foreign 
land, defying its autfaorify, and also finds its own 
scripture furiuslung its adveisanes with arguments 
in support of the now hewtily abhorred go^medha. 
In recent years, SwSim Dayfinanda Sarasvati, a telented 
grammarian, and the founder of the Arya Samfija, tiied 
to tide ovei the difficulty by boldly denying that the 
Vedas bad anything to do with animal sacrifice and by 
challenging, in a wholesale manner, their current tran^ 
laUons by Euiopean scholars ; butan attempt of this kind 
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is hardly likely to succeed io the face of facts which speak 
for themselves Old estabhsbed usage certaiuly points to 
‘the followers of the Vedas having actually followed the 
sacrificial cult Even today there are high caste Hindus 
who perform animal sacrifices with hrahmanas ofBmating- 
as priests This state of things could never have been 
openly tolerated in a pmely vegetarian cieed, and points 
to a more general prevalence of the cult in the past. Meat- 
eating, too, is not uncommon among the Hindus, inclu- 
ding the hrahmanas ; and it has its own tale to teU It 
is not that it is eaten in secret , but that those who take 
it are not supposed to be any the less Hmdus for that 
reason, though many do not take it by choice. This 
general recognition of its suitability, as an article of 
food, could never have been possible in the past, m view 
of the rigid observance of the rules of good conduct and 
caste-exclusiveness by all classes of Hindus, unless 
flesh had come to be sanctioned by some high authority, 
which cannot but be that of the sacnficial text. We 
therefoie conclude that the Aiya Samjist's version is not 
the true reading of the Vedas." So far as the English 

* To detenmnetihe merit and worth of their Inteqiretation still 
farther, we most examine the Aryasamajists’ rendering of Agni and 
Ihdra which according to hlr. Gnrn Satta, a follower of S. Dayananda 
and the fhmons author of the Terminology of the Yedas, only imply the 
sidence of training hoiaee, or heat, and a goreming people, respec- 
tively Mr Gum Datta challenges the accnracy of the translarioiis 
of the Tedaa made by modem Orientaliate, Max Midler and others, 
and contends that their error haa axiaen from their treating general 
terms as proper nonns. European sidiolais, it will be seen, have 
followed In the footsteps of certain Hindn commentators~Mahi- 
dhaia, Sayana and others— but Mr. Gnm Datta adheres to the method 
laid down by Yasha, the author of Kimkta, which comdsts In reading 
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translations are concerned!, it is not bkely that 
they would be wrong altogether, since they are 


every word in the light at its derivative sense. We have already 
snffleiently criticised the Enropean version, and shall, therefore, 
now proceed to determine the ment of Sf r. Gnrn Oatta's reading by 
comparing it with that of Prof Max Afnller. The passage selected 
by us for the pnrposes of a comparison is the one selected by Mr. 
GuruDatta himself, and consists of the first three nuintiasof the 
162ad aakta of the lUg Veda Ur Qnm Datta*s version as wall as 
that of Prof hfax Mtdler are both given in the Terminology of the 
Vedas, and read thns *— 


Mr. Guru Datta 

1 " We shall describe the 
powei -genera tt«p virtues o/ the 
energetic horses endowed with 
brilliant properties, or the vir- 
tnes of the vigorous force of 
heat which learned or scienti- 
fic men can evoke to work for 
pnrposes of appliances (not 
esorlfioe) 

2 "Thev ^ho preach that 
only wealth earned by righte- 
ons means should be appropri- 
ated and spent, and those bom 
In wisdom, who are well-versed 
In gnestioning others elegantly, 
in the science of forms and in 
correcting the unwise, these 
and spoh alone drink the potion 
■of strength and of power to 
govern 

8. ‘‘The goat possessed of 
tise/ul properties yields milk as 
a strengthening food for horses. 
The best cereal is nsefnl when 


Fiof. Mix Mvller 
1 “May Ultra, Varnna, Arya- 
man, Ayn, Indra, the Lord of the 
Bibhns, and the Uarnts not rebuke 
ns, beoansB we shall proclaim at 
(he sacnfloe the virtnes of the 
swift horse sprang from the gods 


2, "When they lead before the 
horsey which is decked with pnte 
gold ornaments, the offering, firmly 
grasped, the spotted goat bleats 
while walking onwards, it goes 
the path beloved by Indra and 
Poshan, 


8. "This goat, destined for ail 
the gods, is led first with the gnick 
horse, as Pnshan's share; Par 
Tvashtri himself raises to gloiy 
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based on the xeadings of recognised Hindu commentators 
themselves; nor have they been condemned by the 
Hindus generally. 

made into pleasant food weQ* this pleasaat offeriDg 'wUcdi is 
prepared by an opt eoofc an- bionght xnth tiie hotse." 
outdtng to the inodes dictated 
hytpeaflcknowledge of the pro* 
perties of fooda" 

Theifailiei are ours: and (h^ foroe will be appreciated by any 
one aho would but bear in mind the statement of Sic ami Daynnanda 
that the aukta in qneation " is ui exposition of dsiicm mdifu which 
means the science of training horses and tiie soience of heat which 
pervades every where in the shape of electricity ” (The Terminology 
of the Vedjs, p < 8 ;. Unfortnnately for this reading, the relevancy 
of trainiog horses or of exoellenee in the cnlinary art is not in sny 
way made clear or established by good reason 

There is little, if any, rnent^ indeed, in the author Tersion also, 
if tahen In a literal senae ; bnt its relevancy is apparent from its 
general conformity to an actnally prevalent usage which has nn> 
doabtedly descended from great uitiqnlty 

It is no doubt, tree that the Tedio terms are almost wholly yatipie 
(denvatiieS as opposed to ruibt whose senae is arbitrarily fixed by 
men ; bat it is equally troe that prsotlcsliy the whole vocabulary of 
the Sanhlcrit langoage conaists of words coined from simple roota by 
definite etymological processes This peonlianty has extended 
itself even to proper noons— names of persons espeomUy, eg, 

18 he who causes delight or is delightful and pleasing. Thus, it is 
always possible to question the validity of any paxtionlar -rersioa 
from one point of view or another, bat it is evident that no satis- 
fhetory results can be arrived at in this manner. 

In many instances root-meaning would be a snlHi^ent index to 
the sense of words but often it would be necessary to resort to the 
ourrent or acquired expression to get at the truth, care 
not to sacrifice away the senae of relevancy of things by an over- 
zealous attitude of mind to estahluh a &vonrite view. For this 
reason, it would not be correct to say that iudni always means 'the 
governing people ' and nothing bnt the governing people, .dpni, never 
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To levert to the evolution of Hinduistn, the vahdity 
of" our condlusions would be apparent to any one who 
would give full coneideration to the following facts . — 
(1) The Vedas, if literally interpreted, do enjoin 
animal and even human saciifice. 

anything other than the sotenoeof training hoises or heat, and so 
fbrth. Agm, as heat, and India, as agoverning people, can, sorely, 
have no claim to a special importance to be entitled to have a very 
large nnmber of the Tedio hymns ‘dedicated* to themselves, espe- 
cially when their opposites — respectively, cold and a nation that is 
ruled by another— are given no place in the gallery of the Vedio ‘ gods’ 
(detatas) There are innnmerable other suences, profes^ons, arts and 
the methods of training animals which are no less important or 
csefnl than agnt and tndia as nnderstood by Idr. Qnm Datta, yet we 
find no hymns dedicated to them in the Tedas. Heithertbe science 
cf training horses nor a governing people are inolnded in the six 
categories of thingSito be known— (i) time, (u) locality, (iii) force, (iv) 
human spirit, (v) deliberate activities, and (n) vital activities— laid 
down an the Terminology of the Vedas (see pages 68 and 6<}, not- 
withstanding the fact that ATr Gorn Datta ’s classification was made 
expressly lor the purpose of determining the class of the Vedio 
devatas, and is neither scientific nor philosophically sonnd by any 
means. Beat may, indeed, be said to fall in the category of force, 
as it no doubt does; but as a member of its class its special ol^m 
to preoedence over the other forces of natnre remains to be 
established. 

We, thus, find ourselves forced to acknowledge the fact that Agni 
and Indra, as two of the demtat of the Vedio hymns, do not signify 
heat, the science of training horses or a governing people, hot mnst' 
represent certain aspects or facolhes of the soul For similar 
reasons, Dyans andPnthivl are not sky and-earth, but spirit and 
matter, respectively. Foshan, the giver of strength, similarly re- 
presents dyuh (the force which determines longevity) though he 
is at times counted among the ann-gods He is said to be the giver 
■of strength, heoanae physical strength is possible only so long as 
ihe'daiih teirmfl is not oxhaosted. 

The fhet that he is described as a traveller is a further indication 
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(2) The Hindus aie now sbonglj opposed to cow- 
kiUing and human sacridce, both of which are enjoined 


of tho natuie of bis pensoniflcation, for Synh is constantf^ deoiessiilg, 
benco flowing away. Tbe loss of teetb wblob is asoribed to Pnsban. 
in tbo Piirantts is probably designed to remoTe all donbt from the 
mind about bis original, since it is a sign of age Fnsban's share of 
tho sacrificial offering, accordingly, would be the amonnt of dyuh 
engendered by rirtnons deeds Here again we find the ffaina siddhanta 
explaining what is inexplicable in the soriptnres of Hindaism, for 
the latter possess no definite information abont the processes of 
dutrva and bandha, and are forced to content themselves, for that 
zeason, with goneial metaphysical statements As a matter of fact 
tho bondage of karma presents four different aspects, and has, 
thoiefore, to be studied in respect of (i) quality of tbe forces 
engendered, i e , the 148 pmhntts, enumerated on pages 89 to 48 ante, 
(u) dnration, or period during which different ftarnia-prahritisremain 
active, (iii) degree of intensity (of tandlm), and (iv) quantity, that fs 
to say tbe amount of matter entenng into fusion with the soul 
These four aspects are known as praknti, athitt, anubkdga and prsdem 
forms of bondho, respectneiy, and have to be properly understood 
before famiharity with the operation of the law of karma can be said 
to have been acquired, though we have confined ourselves almost 
exclusively to the first aspect alone in this book for various reasons. 
How, so for os dyuh is conoomed, it differs from the remaming seven 
kinds of karma inasmuch as it can bo engendered only once in a life, 
whilo tho othors may be generated at any moment The matter which 
flows in (dsrova) is, at the time of bandha, allotted, so to speak, to 
the different dexiartments of karma and converted into characteristic 
energies, tho nature of the conditions prevsHing at the time being 
tho p nowpai factor in its distribution These conditions, in their 
turn, are determined by the nature of one’s thoughts, virtue and 
vovragya raising the rhythm and tone of the soul, and vice throw- 
ing it into a condition of weakness and negativity 

Tbe sacrifice to the gods referred to in tbe Tedas must, in 
the light of the above observations, be interpreted to mean the 
peiformanoo of those aots which sustain certain f onctuins of life 
personified as gods, and in no sense tbe shedding of the blood of 
one’s fellow beings Afore generally, sacrifices bear reference to 
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in their scriptures (if taken literally) under the ‘ sacred ’ 
names of go-medha and purudm-medha respectively 

ttio natural attributes o£ pure spirit v’hiob come into manifeststioa 
by the curbing of desires and tapos (austerity,) The darava of 
matter, conseguent on the performance of the acts of self-sacrifloe, 
gives rise to shubbha (auspicious) bandhu j and it is the division of 
this ‘offering' into different hinds of auspicious huimu-prakrttu 
which IB described as the share of gods The purport of the three 
inaHttasof the IfiSnd sufctaoftbe Big Veda is now not diBicultto 
perceive; they refer to the control (destruotion, hence hilling, i e,, 
saonfloe) of the desiring manas (mind), s} mbolised by a horse (ashwa), 
which, in the ordinary course of things, must bo preceded by the 
eradication of sexual lust (also symbolised by a he-goat ) It would 
be seen that this * sacnflce ' is directly connected with the ' gods ' 
and the immediate cause of their ‘strength,* while the killing of 
living beings to appease a distant deity or deities has neither 
science nor reason to support its eacse 

Passing on to a consideration of the other 'gods,' we find the twin 
Asvins to be symbolical of the two Tital currents of prUna, known as 
the 11a and Pingals, respectively They are described as travelling 
about, because of the nature of prdna which is constantly in mntion. 
They are also known as physicians since ‘breath* removes and 
carries away the impurities of the system, and also becaiisB of 
the claim that most of the diseases of the hnman body can be cored 
by the regulation of prdna, the vital energy of life, which is 
intimately associated with breath Another persoiuflcation of prdita 

is Yayn, the handsomest of the gods ; but at times ho also seems to 
represent the functions of touch and smell, since be is also known as 
Bparsana (he who touches) and Gandbavaha (the carrier of odours ) 
The Mamts (wind gods) whose number is varionsly estimated at 
twenty'seven, forty-nine and even one-hundred and eigbtr, most also 
be the different aspects of the activities of prdva, thongh it is not 
easy to trace them out indmdaally. They ate, however, of a minor 
rank among the gods, and do not seem to play any very important 
part in life, the important ones being 86, which nnmber comprises 
eleven Bndras, eight Vasns, twelve Adityas, Indra and Piajapati 
The Budras represent those functions of life the cessation of 
which idgnifles death They are called Budras (from riid to woop) 
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(3) Ashva-m^ha bas died out altogether ; and the 
same is the case with aja-medha, notwithstanding the 

because ol the association ot the idea at weeping with death the 
tlncnds and relation of a dead nan barlDg been observed to monm 
his loss They refer to different kinds of vital functions of the seal. 

The eight tosas probably smyholise the spemfiefanetions of the 
eight principal parts of the body, called ongos. According to some 
writers the ea^us are emblematic of eight kinds of abodes, namely, 
(i) hbatcd cosmic bodies, (ii) planets, (lii) atmospheres, (it) sapec> 
terrestrial places, (vj anns, (vi) rays uf ethereal space, (vu) satellites, 
and (via) stars (the Terminology of Vedas, p io) They are, how- 
ever, more likely to be the fnnctions residing in the bodily organs, 
becanse they are different manifestations ot the energy of the sonL 
In a passage in the Atharva Veda (see the Terminology of the 
vedas, p 54) they ace described ns different kinds of organic fane* 
tions ; while according to the Bnbad Aranyaka Upamshad, * the path 
leading to the discovery of tbo thirty three gods starts from the 
dkata in the heart' (the Permanent History of Bbarata Varsha, Voi. 
I p 482) 

We now come totheAdityas whose number IS said to be twelve. 
It is, however, evident that they have not always been consi- 
dered, so many According to W Wilkins (see The Bindn Mytho- 
logyiP IS):— 

"This name [Adityas] simply signifies the descendants of Adiid. 
In one passage in the Rig Veda the names of six are given * Mitra, 
Aryaman, Bbnga, Vamna, Daksba and Amsa In another passage they 
are said to be seven in number, thongh fheirnames are not given Ina 
third, eight is the nnmber mentioned; bnt 'of the eight sons of Aditi, 
who were born from her body, she approached the gods with seven, 
and cast ont Marttanda (the eighth)’. As the names of these sons given 
in different parts of the Vedas do not agree with each other, it is 
ditfionlt to know who were regarded as Adityas, In the * Satapatha 
Bra h”*"*’ and the Pnianasthennmberof the Adityas is increased 
to twelve " 

'* Adityas", says the Bbavidiya Parana (see the Permanent His- 
tory of Bh&cat Varsha, Voi I pp.48l&488), "is so named beeanse 
«( his bdng the odi or first among the Devas ” According to oeiiain 
other writers, Adityas ate only the twelve months of a solar year 
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fm that goal's Sash is still offared to p,op,«ata oartsm 
gods and goddesses by a few superstitwus men. 

( the Terminology of the Vedas, p, SB), and so named because they 
ertwot every thing from this world. It is not easy to follow what 
is precisely meant hy the reason given ; but it seems more probable 
that these Adityas represent the primary functions of spirit whose 
pnre essence Is symbolised by Snrya, the Sun, which is an excellent 

emblem for jfiana (knowledge). Hence the Adityas, whatever bo 
their nnmber— for that depends on hnman classification -are only tiie 
different aspects of the sonl with respect to its special fOnotion of 
knowing. Thns, Vamna, who onts a Indicrons figure as one of the 
months of a solar year, is the impersonation of perception or memory, 
for ‘he witnesses men’s troth and falsehood’ (Hindu Uytbology, page 
80). Hts ftinotion seems to have been enlarged in another place to 
embrace the whole range of oonsoionsness, for he ‘ knows the flight of 
the birds in the sky, the coarse of the fbr travelling wind, the p«t»ig 
of the ships in the ocean, and beholds all things that have been or 
shall be done ' Varanais said to be the presiding deity of the sea 
probably becanse of the ‘ fluid ’ nature of memory and mind*8tnff 
Other Adityas, similarly, cannot represent the months of a solar 
year, but different f nnotions of the sonl. 

There remain Indra and Pn^japati to be dealt with. Of these, the 
former has been doseribed elsewhere, but the latter is the putt (Lord) 
of prajifs (progeny, hence the nnmerons fanctions of life), and is a 
symbol for the eontrollingfanotion of the heart (see the Permanent 
History of Bhaiata Varsba, Vol I. pp 498 & 499) 

The above explanation practically disposes of the Eindn pantheon, 
tiiongh the nnmberof its ‘gods' is said to be no less than thirty three 
eiores (a crore is equal to ten miliions) ; for the remaining membem 
of the divine honsehold are only the metaphysical 'offspring' of the 
more important thirty three, which are rodncible to three, and, in 
the ultimate analysis, to the one supreme divinity, the Sonl of the 
worshipper himself Onr explanation, it will be seen, avoids not 
only the element of irrelevancy in Mr. QnmOatta’s reading and of 
ineonsistenoy in (fiie Bnropean version, bnt also enables ns to catch 
a full view of the Hindn mind engaged in taking a censns of its ‘gods' 
ISany of the oonnndrnms and pnzales connected with the pedigrees 
of these gods, which have stubbornly defied modern investigatiDn, 
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(4) The sacrificial text stili forxas part of the 

find an easy solntion in. tiieix metaphysical ocigin; the 

mnnennis fonctions ol life being sn a manner interdependent on one 
nnotheri it must at times happen that the mythological rendering of 
tiie metaphysical conceptions of their origin shonid present featnres 
of ueongmity in their relationship nrhich to an miini 

appear to be irteooncilabie and therefore false. Some of the ‘gods,’ 
it iriU be observed, are said to be the fathersoftheiromi parents, 
irhile some ate eo-eval xnth their progenitors. Sneh accounts, 
ihongh highly misleading in their nature, are not peculiar to 
Hindnism alone , they are to be fonnd in all systems of mythology 
and mysricism, c. g , the dogma of the oo-esistence of the ‘fVithet’ 
and the ‘Son’m the Christian creed. Their explanation is simple 
and easy when the metaphysical origin of their conceptions is hnotni, 
bnt 'tortnons and raisteadiog otherwise. He srho eronld solve the 
mystery of the celestial kingdom and the heitarchy of gois, 
ahonld, first of all, procnta the lubricant of wajiaudda (the philO' 
aophy of standpoints) mthont which the key of intellectnalism 
does not tnm In the rosty mythological lochs that have remained 
unopened for agea He should then make a bundle of his personal 
b^e& and private prejudices, and throw it awsy from him before 
enteriog the adytum of the ‘powers' that control the destinies 
of all iivingi Thus alone would he discover the troth as it exists 
in and for itself, ^nd avoid falling a victim to error and pte> 
jndlced belief The intelligent reader would now find that the soul 
personified aa Indta in its aspect of the enjoyer of matter through 
the tndripoB (senses), is the progeny oi Dysns and Prithivi (Spirit 
and Matter) from the point of view of evolntion, and yet the source 
of bis own * parents ’ when taken In the sense of the Absolute which 
monism endeavours to posit as the only existence in the nniverse. 
That these conceptions ore not qnite scientific does not detract from 
the merit of the explanation, since we are merely concerned innn* 
rdvelliog the mystery of mythology, not in proving it to be scientific 
sganist foots As a general rule it will be found that the element of 
contradicfian and incongruity in the mythologies is a sure index to a 
mixing np, in a maimer nnwarranted by strict metaphysics, of the 
results obtained from different standpoints It is, therefore, safe 
to say that whatever is fonnd to be irreconcilable to reason and 
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Hindn ecriptnreB, though it is clear that Jts interpreta- 


miionalism in reHeion u not arepiesentahon of a'fact,* wteHiw 
^ean a being or a state of existenoe in nature, but essentially and 
trnly a mental concept, formed with the aid of some general principle 
OP other in the factory of a somewhat extravagant imagination The 
most remarkable of the post-Vedio conceptions, the one which has 
now practically usurped the whole field, not only of the Hindn world, 
but of almost three fourths of the human race-the idea of a snpreme 
creator and ruler of the universe-farnishes about the most striking 
illustration of this role Probably the nucleus of thought which has 
served as a foundation for this conception is to bo found in Visva- 
kannan, the artificer of the celestials and an embodiment of the poet> 
sage 8 idea of the form-making, < e , the mechanical aspect of nature 
The Hindu mind, pnssled at the natural functioning of snbstances, 
seems finally to have arrived at the conclusion that it conld not be 
devoid of a cause, and unable to conceive a rational basis for this 


vague and shadowy supposition of its own to have promptly created 
a new category of force, labelling it adnsJita, the unknown (from o, 
not, and druhta, perceived, hence known) In obedience to the 
same personifying impulse to which thb other gods of the pantheon 
are indebted for their existence and being, the adruhta became 
in due course of time clothed with all the attributes of divinity; and 
being, ex hypotheit, the source of tiie activities of all other 'demMs', 
and, therefore, the most powerful of them all— hence the word 
iBhvara signifying he who is invested with eshi«npa, i.e, power, 
dominion or mastery— was finally ushered into the world as the Great 
Unknown. Having been set up as the most snpreme divinity of the 
Hindu pantheon, the Unknown began to extend its dominion beyond 
the Hindu world, and like some of its prhdeoeasors, Mitra and others, 
soon managed to instal itself in other lands. It, however, lost halt 
its inborn strength In the hands of Zaroaster, who split up the 
original ooneeption into two halves (txviiis), the one the doer of 
good, the other the creator of evil. Bnt the idea of splitting 
up the godhead did not satisfy others, and Isaiah boldly protested 
agunst it, making the 'Lord’ the creator of good and evil alike 
(see Isaiah, XLV 6-7) Mahommad, when he came, contented himself 
merely with Isaiah’s view, and declared that good and evil were 
both created by god. there being no other creator in the world Aa 
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tion has been changed from a literal to an esoteric 
sense.** 

the creator of good and evil, the dmple adnshta, conceircd perhaps 
in the mind of a forest reolnse not particnlarly noted for his philoso* 
phioal aonnen, has nov that its metaphysical ongin has been lost 
sight of in the dm and fnry of a hot controrersy enneetning 
its nature and existence, become the repository of all hinds 
of discrepancies and inoongmities, some of vbich xrere noticed 
by ns m the earlier chapters of this book Itconldnotevenbe 
otherwise, for being conceiTed in tiie imagination of man as the 
solitary sonree of all movement and fnnction, it conid not well refuse 
to accept responsibility for the diftere >t kinds of activities— ftarmlc, 
functional and the like. In more recent times the odrishfa has also 
come to be assoidated with the ideal of the soni, which is con> 
ceived to consist in becoming absorbed in the godhead. Thns, the 
original metaphysical concept of ultimate force now represents at 
least fonr different things namely, (1) the mechanical side of nature, 
(S) the function of pure spirit and other snbstances, (8) the force 
of karma and (4) the final goal of the souL It is the combination of 
these four distinct and irreconoiliable nonons, loosely formed by a 
metaphysically intdined nund, which is the fruitful sonree of error 
and dispute in reference to the peisonifloation of odrishfa as the 
supreme mler of the world 

■ Of the following from Denssen's System of the Vedanta (Engbsb 
translation by Charles lohnston, p. fi) .— 

" . .it is the &et that in them [the dranyokus] we meet 
abundantly a wonderful spiritualising of the saoriOcial cult : in place 
of the pcaobioal oarrying out of the ceremonies, comes meditation 
npon them, and with a symbolical ebango of meaning, which then 
leads on farther to the loftiest tiioogbts. Let the opening passage 
of the Bribad*Aian 7 akam (which is intended for the fidfayacyn), in 
whioh the Horse SaoriQee is treated, serve as an example ■ 

u • Om I— Dawn verily is the head of the sacrificial horse, the sun 
Is hm eye, the wind his breath, his month is the all-pervading fire, 
the ear is the body of the sacrifloial horse ; heaven » bis hack, space 
is his belly, the earth is his footstool (Caok ) The poles are his 
loins, the intermediate quarters are bis nhs, the seasons ate his 
limbs, months and half-months ate his joints, day and night are Us 




the mcrioAi pm 

(6) Thelrngnagsofthetea oonld not la™ bm 

tb6 wk rf a PeAc. Babg (Gad,, „ rf 
samts; for the former would never directly oi indirecfly 
encourage an evil practice, nor'emplpy misleading langu- 
and the latter would never resort to a symbolism of 
flesh and blood 

To these must be added the fact that the Vedic 
test generally is intelligible only on the hypothesis of 
an esoteric philosophy underlying the surface mean- 
ing of words, though we may not be 'able to explain 


feet, the stars are Ins bones, the clondg ai» hw flMh The deserts 
are the food which he consumes, rivers are his Antwiy, the 

momitsins Ms liver and lungs, plants and trees his hMr; the ruiag 

sun is Ms fore qnarters, the setting stm is Ms Mod quarters ; when 
he yawns, that is the lightning, when be neighs, that is the thnnaer, 
when he waters, that is ram j his voice is speech. Day verily arose 
after the horse as the saonfioial vessel, which stands before him ; 
its cradle is in the eastern ocean ; night verily arose as the 
vessel, whioh stands behind Mm 2 its cradle Is m the western ocean 1 
these two sacrificial vessels arose to snrronnd the horse As a racer 
he carries the gods, as a war-horse the Gandhams, as a steed the 
demon, as a horse mankind. The ocean is bis companion, the ocean 
hiB cradle.’ 

Here the universe takes the place of the horse to be offered, 
perhaps with the thought in the background, that the asceMc is to 
renonnee the world (of. Brih 3,5,1 ; 4,4,22), as the fiither of the family 
lenonnces the real SacriQcial gifts. In just the same way, the 
Chhandcgya-npanishad (M) which is intended for the Udgatar, 
teaches as the true udgttha : to be recognised and honoured the 
syllable ‘ om,' which is a symbol of Brahman (paramdtmu-prvtUam) ; 
and the vMham (hymn) which belongs to the Hotar is subjected to a 
Uke ttansformatioD of meaning in Aitat^a-firapyakam (2,1,2) —Com- 
pare Brahmasntm 8,8,55—65, where the thought is dereliqied that 
^n&bolioal representations (prctyaga) of this kind have validity not 
only within the Cdkhfi, in which they ate found, hut also in general" 
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all the impersonations employed by the rtahis m thw 
sacred poetry Quite a large number of these personifi- 
cations become intelligible with the aid of the details 
given in the Puranaa ; and, although it is not usually 
permissible to read the statements of a latei work mto 
an earlier one, it cannot be denied that the Purante 
descriptions of the Vedic gods and goddesses are 
merely enlargements of their original conceptions in the 
Vedas It is also to be borne m mind that the cessation 
of the woiship of Vedic gods— Indra, Varuna, and the 
like — 18 also indicative of the fact that it was doe to the 
discovery of their true nature, so that when people dis- 
covered them to be pure pei Bonifications of mental 
abstractions they desisted from the worship which 
used to be perfoiined for then propitiation Probably 
the koy to the interpretation of the Vedas and the 
character of Vedic gods was never completely lost 
sight of, however much the laity and even the oidinary 
braJmanaa and addhua might have remained ignorant 
of its existence The wave of intellectualism, which 
followed the reaction against sacrificial ntnahsm of the 
Biahmana penod, seems, towards its end, to have been 
characterised by a too free use of this key A whole 
host of gods and goddesses, whose numbei has been 
estimated at 330,000,000, thus spiang from the original 
and limited Vedic stock m the Epic aud the Puranic 
periods A few additional personifications, such as that 
of Knshna, also seem to have been made by the authors 
of Hindu Puranaa. It is, however, only fair to add that, 
while the Bamayana and the Mahabharata, and the 
Pwronaaalso, introduced a lot of confusion in history by 
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dressiug up real Listoncal figures u mystic and sym- 
bolical gaih,*^ tJiey at the same time effected immense 
refoim in leligions woislup by showing op the real cha- 
racter of their gods to consist in pure personifications. 


* As an instance oX this kind of personification niajr be mentioned 
Dranpadi, wbo, according to the Mahabharata. was the common wife 
of all the fire Pandara brothers The Jama Pnranas of the Digambara 
sect dispnte the correotuess of this statemeoti and affirm thac she was 
the marned wife of Arjnna alone who had won her hand in an open 
svayamvai a It is certainly not likely that men whose sense of right 
and wrong was so highly developed as thatof the Pandatras wonidbave 
been so much wanting in morality as to force her into a union with no 
less than five bosbands at one and the aame time. The trnth Is that 
the author of the great epic baa distoited and twisted the fhcts of 
history to salt his allegorical requirements, leaving it to the good 
eense of,his readers to get at his real meaning The arrival of the 
yonng Dranpadi, as a bride, in the family of the five Pandavas, fur- 
nished too etnking a resemblance to the relanon between life and 
the five organs of sensation to be ignored by his versatile genios, 
and he promptly employed her as an impersonation of tho living 
essence in his great military drama, a huge allegory of the final 
combat between the higher and tho lower forces of the soul and 
the complete vanqnishment of tho latter (see the ‘Permanent 
History of Bhaiatavarsha by K S. Iyer, vol II) Thus, while the 
real Dranpadi was regarded as their daughter by Yndhishtara and 
Bbima, her husband’s elder brothers, and as a mother by Kakala and 
fiabadeva, who were younger than Arjanc, her mythological ‘doable ' 
came to be known as the common wife of them sU. to complete tho 
resemblance between the five senses and bfe According to another 
myth associated with her personality, she bad been given a 
wondorfnl bowl by Surya (an impersonation of pure Spirit) from 
which all kinds of food and other things oonld be obtained by 
a mere wish The explanation of this dosiro-fnlfllling bowl is to bo 
found in tho foot that soul is all-snffloient by nature, and independ- 
ent of ontaido help The foiluro of the wicked DnUsfisana to expMO 
her charms to the public gaze by removing her robe, whl^ 
became interminable mlraonlonsly, is. a circumstance which tends 
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Great as tbis reform undoubtedly was, it nerertheless 
billed to bit tbe mail;; for tbe departure of tbe family 

to emphasiee the natare of life, for in the condition of bondage 
<desoribed as tbe seasonal imparity of Sranpadi) the sonl is always 
enwrapped within interminable layers of matter, so that it is 
impossible to catch a glimpse of its naked glory by any means. 

The Japanese legend of Lady Biagoiya famishes another beantifnl 
impersonation of life Her five lorers represent tbe fire senses, all 
of which only play her false, by eodeaTooring to palm off on her base 
and worthless snbstitntes for tbe real articles she asks them for, 
and the Mikado is the physical personality whom she jilts to retnm 
to tbe Kingdom of Moon (Pitn-l&ka, tbe regions of the pitris or manes) 
with the moon-folk 

Sranpadi mnstk however, be distingnished from Tndrawho is an- 
other impersonation of life, sonl or spirit Tbe difference between 
the two personiDcations lies in the fact that, while Dranpadi repre- 
sents life in its relation to the senseb, fndra does so in a very mneh 
wider sense. The character of Indra, if taken as an histonoal iignro, 
or a living deity, IS snffieient to excite tbe lotensest feeling of dis- 
gnst for the Bindn notions of morality, civilisation and divinity, 
for he not only commits adnltery with tbe wife of his preceptor, 
Qaatama, bnt is also made handsomer by the Qrandsire (Brabmft), 
who, far from pnnibhing the seducer, actnally tnms the ugly marks of 
sin on his body into so many eyes at his merest prayer The true 
signiOeanoe of the legend, however, has nothing to do with history, 
and reveals a tremendous amount of insight into tho nature of 
spirit, and an vnrivalled capacity for tbe employment of poetical 
nmtaphnr in its anthor. To appreciate the fall force of the metaphori- 
cal language nsed in this highly interesting impersonation, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind the Hindu conception of the origin of the world 
from the standpoint of the S&nkbyan philosophy, which, postnlating 
the eternal existence of spirit and matter, proceeds to explain the 
building np of tbe universe from their conjunction. Wo are hero, 
however, not concerned with the evolution of tbe nniverse, as des- 
cribed by tbe bftnkhyan philosophers, bnt only with the differentia- 
tion of Piiruslitf (spirit) into jiims, which Is thns desenbed in tho 
Yoga Vashishtha, a work of great anthonty in flindnism 

“ Like a biabmia who, after giving np his noble status, degrades 
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of purely mythical gods opened the door to the worship 
of senn-mythological characters taken from history, 


himself mtoaSadra,Esa (the f>ord) degrades himself into ajtva. 
The myriads of jtvas will, at OTeiy orestion, shine beyond number. 
Through the flatter of that cansal ideation, the jwte Ismaras will 
be generated in every stage (of evolution) But the cause is not 
here (in this world) The jivan that arise from Estixiia and flourish 
thereby, subjeot themselves to repeated re-births, through the 
hormos performed by them This, Rama, is the relationship of cause 
and effect, though there is no cause for the rise of the jtvos, yet 
existence and tai mos are reciprocally the cause of one another. 
All the ;iwi8 arise, without cause, out of the Brahmic seat ; yet, after 
their rise, their kamuu are the cause of their pleasures and pains 
And «i«ftoIp [desire] arising from the delusion of the ignorance of 
Atma IS the cause of all harmus ” 

Such IS the Hindu conception of the one becoming the many, and, 
although the philosophy is fruity and only in the nature of a make- 
shift to escape from the diffloulties arising from the notion that 
pure mental abstractions, that is to say, abstract qualities, are 
capable of existing apart from the concrete things in which they are 
found, still it IS necessary to entertain the idea for the proper 

elucidation of the mystery surrounding the conception oflndraand 


■other Hindu deities. 

To proceed with the explanation of the legend of adultery com- 
mitted by Indra with Ahalyd, the wife of his guru, it will be nolaoed 
that intercourse with matter is absolutely forbidden to the soul, since 
otdhsha only implies their separation from each other Hence the 
penetration of spirit into matter is a forbidden not, and is for that 
Ksson described as adultery. How, since matter is an exclusive 

object of knowledge for the intellect (Gautama*wise), which is the 

tutorof "ill. the intercourse between spirit and matter becomes an 
act of adultery with the preceptor’s wife The result of the enti^ 
of spirit, conceived as an abstract whole, into matter is^ 
fotm.ition of an inanity of jious (as described in *1*® 
the Yoga Vaehishtha) each of which becomes Msouled in a ^ 
rf matoial particles, and, under the blinding influence of matter. 
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while a few of the deities of leoent origia and older 
type also becdme installed as the objects of worship and 
devotion Rama and Krishna, belong to the former 
class, and Shiva to the latter Kone of them is 
to be found in the Vedas — a circumstance which tends 
to confinn the opinion of the Emc^ean cntics charg- 
ing the Hindus 'with having changed their gods 
The blame foi this, howevei, bes not so much with 
the Hindus themselves as with the spirit of mysti- 
fication which pervades tiieir creed ; for, where the 
« teaching is conched in a language which means one 
thing in its literal sense and qnite another in an esoteric 


the woisbipidng of tiie Oianclflixe, t e , God), end attau to perfeotdon 
and omnisoience. Hence, they are said to have been oonverted into 
‘•eyes' 

Indra is also sidd to be a lover of the Soma-jnioe whieh cones- 
ponds to the dmrab-i-taliHni of ranslim theology. It is a ' wine’ ‘which 
exhiluates bat does not inebriate, and is a pare symbol for the 
siubhdvic dnenda (natnial de-li^t or joy) of the soul. 

The mount of India is an elephant which is symbolical of bnlk 
and weight, hence matter The idea underlying the conception is 
that spirit IS nnmovmg by itself, but may do so with the help of 
matter. Farther devdopment of this thought is traceable in 
the description of the elephant itself, which is concmved as possess- 
ing three trnnhs projeotingfrom one head,— an ingenions symbolism 
designed to put the natnre of the persomScation beyond dispute, 
the three tmnha standing for the triple punas (properties) of 
matter, that is to say, for the attribntes of fattva (intelligence), 
»jas (icttirilty) and taniaa (inertia) which the system of S&nhhya 
discovers '^to be the essential properties of prakritt (matter] 
The power of expansion and oontiaetion vdiioh is peonliar to life 
is illustrated by India's growing strong by praise, and a s sumfog 
a microseopical body to hide within the fibre of a lotos— (the 
‘ooronal plexus) stalk (probably the spinal colnmn), when separa- 
ted from his consort, Saohi (vittne). * 
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one, men are apt to feel mystified, and must be excused 
if errore ai e committed by them The Upanwhads tried 
to remove tins mystic and misty uncertainty flora their 
religion, and went a long way in breaking up the dark 
dungeons of ignoianoe and superstition , but the toich of 
intellectualism which they lighted seems to have burnt 
only in a fi.tful manner. They aie not even altogether 
free from mystic symbology, and the light which they 
shed neithei penetrates into all the dark corneis of their 
faith nor is always to be distinguished fiom shade. 
The SIX famous schools of philosophy, which followed 
the Upanuhad period, exhaust themselves in refuting 
-one another, and give different and contradictory 'expIa-~ 
nations of the woild, the only point of agreement among 
them being the infallibility of the Vedas as levealed tiuth 
Shut out flora a wider field of research, and with their 
hoiisson narrowed down by the supposed revelation of 
a mystic sciipture, they failed to appreciate even the 
true philosophical standpoint, and became entangled 
in the meshes of a system of one-sided absolutism 
which lies in wait for the unwary^. The result is that, 

f Only a very little reflection would sliow that these systems ot 
philosophy are neither happily conoeived, nor characterised by a 
scientiBo or philosophical precision. They even miss the pliiloso* 
phioal standpoint at the very oommancement, and in must cases dis> 
play complete Ignorance of the hinds or sources of pramSta (valid 
knowledge). Their enumeration of the tattvas u also nnscientiflo 
and misleading. 

To begin with the philosophioal standpoint, even learned Hindus 
feel ooDstrained to confess that none of their six darianas is 
phaosophically sound. The following passage which ooenrs in the 
preface to the ninth volume of the Sacred Books of the Hindus may 
be taken to be a fhir expression of the Hicdu mind 
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uistead of cleanng up the doubts and difficulties of 
men which is the aim of true metaphysics, they made 

"He [Tijoana BhiLsn. the anthor of aiiamons commentary on tho 
Sftsicfayan philosophy] vas tally aware of the tact that none of the 
six Danjanas . was, as we have hinted more than onoe, a complete 
system of philosophy in the Western sense, bat motely aeateehtem 
explainins, and giving a reasoned aeconnt of, some of the troths 
revealed in the Vedas and Dpanisats, to a partionlar class of stndents, 
confining the scope of itsenqntry within the province of Creation, 
withont attempting to solve to them the transcendental riddles of 
the Universe, whioh, in their partieolar stage of mental and spiritnal 
development, it would have been impossible for them to grasp.” 

The writer of the prafaoe, no doubt, tries to jostiry the defects of 
Hindn philosophy on the gronndof Che immatare sense of it« pupils, 
bnb in the absence of anvthing proving the perfection of knowledge 
in the teacher, the statement can only be taken to have been Inspired 
by faith rather than reason We are. however, not eonoomed with 
the Bonndness of the Jnstifloation, but with the merit of the original 
systems ; and as Co their insalBciency the admisson is clear and 
ringing 

In respect of the sources of valid knowledge also there is no 
agreement among these systems, the Vaisbeshikis bolding direct 
observation and inferonee to be the only admissible forms of proof, 
the Nalyayakas briogmg id testimony and analogy in addition to 
these two, aod the Mim&iuikSs farther adding artU&pattt (corolieiy 
or inferenoe by implication) and, at times, also, anupalabdhf (infer* 
enoe by negation) Bat analogy is evidently ootbing other than a 
form of onamfiidUiasa (fallacy of iorerence) pore and simple, while 
arthdpnttf (corollary) and anupalabdhl are inclnded in the tmo 
cal inference The renminlng three, namely, direot observation, 
Inference and reliable testimony, are, broadly epeafcing, tho proper 
sonmea of pmiadmi, Inapite of the refosal of the Vaisfaesfaikas to admit 
the last named ; for zcIm ble testimony is tho sole moans of a Lnowlcdgo 
of things beyond porcepUon and Infereneo both. The o Ankbyan school, 
no donbt. reoognises these three forms of pramdia, bnt It asstmes 
the infallibility of tho Vedas, and ita logical processes Inclode 
Inferonee by analogy. & g , the conelnaion that all mango trees most 
bo In blossom, hecanse one is seen to he in tiutconiBtian (The 
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their own creed more nnceitain than evei, and their 
piaotical value is confined to the useless hau-splitting 

Sankliya-Kanfea, Eng Trana« pnbl. by Mr, Tooka Ram Tatya,p 80). 
One nught as well infer that all dogs have th^r tails eat on see- 
ing one with a ont-off tail 

We now come to the tottuaa without a clear determination of which 
no headway can be made in philosophy or religion. The taitms 
signify the essential points, or heads, under which the subject of 
enquiry is to be studied, and must be determined rationally, that 
is to say not in a hap-hasard manner, bnt by the exact methods of 
scientifle analysis The scope and aim of religion being the pros- 
perity and, ultimately, also, the salvation of living beings, its investi- 
gation is directed to the ascertainment of the nature of the sonl as 
well as of the causes which go to cripple its natural freedom and 
energy and those that enable it to attain the Supreme Seat The 
true tattvan, therefore, are only those— /isu, a/tm, and the like— 
which are laid down in the Jama Siddhanta, all others being forms of 
tottnnbhdsa— a falsehood masquerading In the garb of a tsttou 

Bearing these observation in mind, we shall see bow far the six 
schools may be said to have got hold of the right tattvai To begin 
with the Sankhyan philosophy which lays down the following twenty 
five tattvae • 

(i) purusha (spirit), 

(ii) prakntt, eonsisting pnrely in three ptinos (qualities), namely, 
sattva (Intelligence), rajos (activity) and tamos (inertia), 

(jii) Moliat which arises from the conjnnotion of parnsha and pminti, 
(iv) aliamkdiv, 

(v— ix) five sense-organs, 

(X— xiv) five oigans of aotimi—hands, feet and tlie organs of 
speech, excretion and generation, 

(xiv— xix) five oharaoteristio sensarions— toneb, taste and the like 
corresponding to the five senses, 

(x\) mind, and 

(xxi— xxv) five gross elements, ether, air, fire, water, and earth 
The first two of these tattvas are said to be eternal, the remaining 
twenty three arising from their conjunction by evnlntioa As re- 
gards the merit of this method of onnmsTation, it has little to 
commend itself to oommon-sonse, the semblance to atothetbeing 



\r]iich J6 endlessly going on among the followers of the 
Vedns 


tncoablo in the case otthoflrst two items alone It leaTcs ont ol 
onnmcration snch Important snbatnnoes as Timo and &pace, while 
unimportant tliiugSi eg, organs of ootion, are given separate places 
It does not even appear what is the basis of their seleotion, since 
many important fnnotions of a similar kindi c. g , those of digestion 
and ciroulation of blood, are altogether ignored The whole system 
18 supposed to bo a Beienttfle and highly rational explanation of the 
snbjoet of karma, transmigration and nokAa, yet no endeavonr is 
made to ovploin anything in this conneotion, and the whole of this 
most important dopartmont of tiie spiiitual soionco » conspiouous 
by its absence among Lbo tuttnas 

The Kaljayikas posit sivteon principles as follous — 

(i) pi amaitti (valid Lnowledgol, 

(ii) pramrifu (objoots of knowledge), 

(III) sanshat/a (donbt), 

(tv) p>ai/(i eiKi (purpose), 

(v) drislitifiita (e\cmpliflcation), 

(vi) siddlidiita (established truth, or tbo last word), 

(mi) aiKiyaw (limbs of n syllogism), 

(viii) tni ha (reason), 

(ix) nil najpi (elucidation), 

(x) vdda (discussion), 

(\i) /alpa (wrangling in disoossion), 

(xii) iiitniidd (n fm olons contioversy). 

(xiiO hctiidblufsa (fallacy of srgumont), 

(xiv) rlilielu (duplioity in discnssion), 

(XV) /dti (a futile answer, also finding fault with a faultless acga> 
mcntl, and 

(xvi) utgtahailhana (oocasion for reboLe) 

Hero also u glance at these sixteen pnneiples is sniBoient to show 
that they are only ealeelatedto impart a knowledge of logic. Bat 
logic certainly lenot religion, though it is a useful department of 
knowledge, like grammar, matbematios and other soienoes. If the 
mles of logic could be called iattvas, we ehonld have to dnb the 
parts of epeeoh— noun, verb, and the like— and' the rules of arith> 
mstie, etc., also tattvaa. But this is clearly absurd. The Kaiyaj ikas 
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The fact is that, owing its origin to an eai lier scien- 
tific cieed, tlie symbolical poetry of the Big Veda, the 

try to get over the difficnlty hr roatrioting the scope of their second 
category to twelve classes of objects, namely, (i) soul, (ii) body, (id) 
sense-organs, (iv) artita (which comprises colour, taste, smell touch. 
Bound, intellcet, happiness, desire, hatred and effort), (v) biiddlii (in- 
tellect), (vi) fflona (mind), (vn) ptavi itti (application throngb speech, 
intellect or body), (viii) doja, (fault which means cither affection, 
hatred or infatuation) (ix) pi etya-bhatm (life after death), (x) f^iala 
(froit or reward which is either principal or secondaiy), (xi) duhha 
(pain), and (Xii) apavarga (freedom from pain) But the result is 
SL hopeless mnddle, since the second category has reference to the 
objects of knowledge, and as sneh embraces all things that can be 
known, hence all that exists, and cannot, therefore, be confined to 
twelve objects alone The illogical nature of the classification is 
also apparent from the fact that it altogether leaves ont of account 
many of the most important things to be known — dkiwm, bniidho, 
sanania, nir,ard and mohshc— and lays nndne emphasis on sneh 
nnimportant matters as toneb, taste, and the like. The repeated 
enumeration of pain, hatred and intellect under different heads 
is also an instance of extreme logical olnmsiness 

The Yai^esikas lay down the following padaratbat or predi- 
cables 

(i) snbstance, 

(ii) attribute, 

(lu) action, 

(iv) general features, or genus, 

(v) special chxraotenstics, or speeies, 

(vi) combination, and, 

(vli) non-existence, 

Bnt the arrangement is more like an enumeration of wbat are 
called categories in the systems of Aristotle and Mill than fattiias. 
Accordingly, the writer of the learned introdnction to Major IK B 
Basn’s edition of the Tai^siha Sutras of Eandda felt it as a pious 
duty to apologise for the short-comings of this system. He writes — 
“The Yaisesika philosophy Iroks at things from a particular 
well-defined point of view. It is the point of view of those to whom 
the lectnres of Eanfida were addressed It is not, therefore, so 
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time basis of modem Hinduism, has lecened «>(> maiir 
additions and alterations in the past that its very origin 


mnch a complete, independent system of philosophic thoni^ht, as an 
elaboration, an application, according to the immediate environment 
of its origin, of the teaching of the Vedic and other ancient sages 
'who bad gone before its anthor ” 

The roal attempt of the VaiSesikas at the ennmeration of tattvas 
may he said to begin with their classifieation of sabstancos, attnbntes 
and actions Substances are said to be nine in nnmbcr, vir , M four 
Linda of atoms, namely, atoms of earth, water fire and air, (r) ether, 
<Ti} time, (vii) the principle of localization, (viii) sonl, and (iv) mind 
Attnbntes are of twenty four kinds, namely, colour, tistc, smell, toneb, 
number, qnhntity or measore, separateness, eonjonotion, disjunction, 
priority, posteriority, understanding or cognition, pleasore, piin, 
desire, aversion, volition, gravity, flnidity, Msciditj, potentiality, 
merit, dement and sound Of these sonnd is said to be a property 
of ether Actions aie of five kinds, we , thron ing upwards, throwing 
downxrards, oontraetion, expansion and translation or motion Snch 
is the ennmeration of substance, attribute and action given by the 
YafsesiLas, but here also we do not find any attempt to cnaroorato 
tho trne tatfzxis The whole scheme is vagne and metbodle"S in the 
extreme The generalisations are defective; the classifleation of 
aotions mpaniogless, and tho division of attribntes inartistic and 
nnscientillc Air, water, fire and eaitb are not four diflcrcnt 
snbstances, but only different forms of one and the same Bnbstnnco~ 
matter ; and sonnd is not a property of ether, but a mode of motion, 
Arising from the agitation of material atoms The ennmeration of 
mind as a Lind of sabstaoce is cleaily illogical, for apart from spirit 
and matter mind is not a separate substance 

Thus, three of the most famous systema of Bindn metaphysics 
only betray random nnpfailosophicai thought, and possess no title 
to a strictly logical basis The remaining three, thau is the 
systems of Yoga, Vedanta and tho Mimamsa of Jaimlni, also fare no 
better m this lespect They do not proceed bj denning or deter* 
mining the tattuas in tho first instance, and, therefore, need not 
engage oar attention any longer 

Exaggerated importance has been claimed in recent times for 
the school of the admiita (monistic) Vedanta which maintains that 
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has been lost sight of by men, one set of whom, the 
scholars of tDodera fame, see in it nothing beyond the 
oat*poariog of the immature mind of the race, and 
the other, the devont followers of the faith, a divine 
revelation in every syllable and woid 

If the hypothesis evolved out in these pages is 
correct, neither of these theoiies can be said to be tiue, 
for the poet-sages were not intellectual babes, as they 
aie supposed to be, noi weie they inspii^d by an 
omniscient God Hindiusm in its veiy inception was 
an o&hoot of Jainism, though it soon set itself up 
as an ii^ependent system of religion. In conise of 
time it fell under demoniacal influence, the leaction 
against which is chaiacterieed by the intellectual ism of the 
TJ-paiadiada and the metaphysical subtlety of the world- 
famous Dankemaa (schools oi systems of philosophy) 
Nyaya, Vedanta and the Lke Having set itself up as 
an independent system, it was naturally foiced to regard 
Jainism as a hostile creed, and some of the Dar^anm 


one need only know Bcalinwn to become • That, ’ bnt the Vedontist 
isnnabla toaay why in spite oihis knowinff Brahman he has not 
as yet heoome Brahman. If the system had been placed on a 
seientifle basis of thonght, it would hare been recognised that 
knowledge and realisation are two different things, oven though 
knowledge IB absolutely indispensable for thea-ory commencement 
of the process of realisation of the great ideal ofthosonl Hew, 
also, we learn from Jainism that the * Path ’ oensists in Bight Faith, 
Right Knowledge and Bight Conduct, but not in any of them singly 

Separately. Bren Patanjali oahausts himself in generalities,^ 

fa not able to describe the natnre and causes of the bondage oftoo 
soul ; nor has he aught to say as to the why and the where/o, e of the 
method he himself lays down foe separating pure spirit from t 
undesirable companionship of matter. 
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flctnally contain mtraa which aim at refuting the Jaina 
views, though what the; actually refute is not the Jams 
Siddhdnta as it is understood by Jainas, but their own 
fanciful notions concerning its teacdiing. 

We thus conclude that the question of the greater 
antiquity of the ttvo systems of religion must be decided 
in favour of Jainism, and that the creed of the Holy 
TiiOiavJtaras^ far from being a daughter or a rehellious 
child of Hinduism, is actually the basis of that undoub- 
tedly ancient creed. 

To snmnp Hinduism owes its origin to the brilli- 
ant poetical genius of men who petsonihed, in their 
unbounded enthnsiasm, the secret and divine powers of 
the soul They were not savages, nor do their writmgs 
lepieaenf the nncnltnred and primtive notions of a 
period when humanity may be said to have been in a 
state of mental infancy ; on tbe contrary, their knowledge 
was grounded upon the unassailable philosophy of 
Jainism, supported, as it is by true revelations from the 
TiithoaiAaras Lapse of time then effected a complete 
separation between the mother and daughter who subse- 
quently fell into evil hands This resulted in the whole 
host of the family of sin (sacrificial ritoalism) which she 
gave birth to under some teirible infinence for evQ. 
She next appears m tbe idle of a penitent living in 
the seclusion of foiests under the protection of the 
Opanvsbadrrishia ; and still later we encounter her in the 
Universily of Thought arranging her six new, though ill- 
fitting and variegated, robes. And now that the le-ray 
intellectualism of modem research is trying to demons- 
trate her most valuable and valued adornments to be tbe 
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bandiwolk of the piimitive man, soon after his emergence 
from the ha?mmdn (monkey)'* lace, she is trying to leeall 
hei long foigotten past which has caused her so much 
trouble Herself the offeprmg-of the most illustrious 
Mothei, we can aheady imagine her thoughtful face lit 
up with joy as she faintly recalls her eailier snaoundings, 
when her gi eat poet-admireis used to lender her spiiitnal 
lessons easiei to remember, by veisifying their substance 
in symbolic thought Her Motbei is still awaiting to 
receive her back with open aims, and though she 
has aged consideiably since, slie is as full of love and 
forgiveness now as she has been all hei life It will un- 

*Tlie world-nddls will always baffle evolnttonists, unless and notil 
they can manage to aognire s proper insight into the nature and 
potentialities of the son], which, as has been fally proved in the 
‘Eey of Knowledge' and the 'Soienoe of Thought, ' is endoived 
with potential omniscience This potentiality of an all-embraoing 
knowledge does not need the acquisition of anything from without 
to become an actuality of eaperience, but only the removal of that 
which the son! has absorbed of foieign matter Thus, the simpler 
the life, the better the chances of the unfoldment of the higher 
types of jgfitta. Hence the ancients who were given to simple 
living and high thinking were better qaaliBed for trod wisdom tiian 
we, their remote descendants of this age, may be willing to give 
them credit for That this is actually the case is borne out by 
anoient tradition— Puranos and the like— which receive cironms- 
tantial veriOcation from the intnnsie e>idenoe furnished by the 
marvellous perfection of thought underlying the teaching of rohgion 
in general and of the Jama Stddhanta in partioular It wonld tbns 
appear that far from having eclipsed the ancients by our greater 
attainments, we have actually squandered away to a great extent 
• the legacy of wisdom left by them, and have but little more than 
fashions and unproductive materialism to be proud of This cer- 
tainly does not look like a stride In the path of evolution and 
progress, but is essentially one in a retrograde direction. 
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<]oubledly be an auspicioup moment which mark*: th*> full 
realisation of the family relationphip heiwccn Jainicm 
and Hinduism ; and may the happy reunion between 
mother and daughter bring peace and happinecc jn all 
concerned 
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lyuh [snj:], the force which regnlates the duration of life , 
longevity 

B. i 

Bandha bondage 
Bhahti [iifis ], devotion , worship. 

Bhaktiyoga [nfhSJm], the ‘ path ’ of devotion. 

Bhavanfi, [uniir], a form of reflection , mnsing 

Bhavya [list], he who has the potentiaUfy to attain ntroflna. 

Brahman [aci], God Self 


D. 

Dardana faith , discernment; a school or system of philo- 
sophy. 

Darshana, see dariana, 

Deva [^], an angel , a god 

Dharma [m^], religion , merit , a kind of substance coirespond- 
mg, in some respects, to the ether of modem smence. 

Dhyflna [wn], meditation ; concentration of mind , contempla- 
tion 

Dravya [!I|B)i], substance 

, • 

G. 

Gati [tie], condition of hfe , one of the four classes of living 
bemgs. 

Gh&tid, [uiiNi], iiumical, used in reference ito a kmd of karmic 
force which prevents the soul from performing its natural 
functions 

Gc-medha cow-eacnflce. 

Gotia Pia], lineage , descent , family , a imd of kannic force 
which determines status m life. 

Gunasth&na fesuiPi], a stage on the path of spintual progress 

Guru [js], a preceptor , a guide 
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H. 

Hatha joga a department of yoga (aeoeticism) irhich as- 
pirea for the obUunment of emancipation by physical 
auatenties. 

Himsft [i^], injuring or causing pain to others 

J. 

Jiva [Oa], a soul. 

Jivan-mukta [<Aatupi], he trho has destroyed his phStia harmaa, 
but not the oghAtA ones , the condition of existence of a 
perfected soul while still associated with its physical body 
JS&na [vni], knowledge. 

Jii&na yoga a system of yoga (‘ path ’) which aspires to 
attain vuSttiw, by knowledge. 

K. 

Karma [ai4], the force resulting from actions 
KarmSna sharira [anfu an inner body defined on p. 43. 
Karma yoga [u^], the * path ’ of action , a system of spnn- 
tuabsm which aspires for bberation by performing all 
kinds of worldly acts but without attachment to their 
fruit. 

Kash&ya [eian], passions 

Kenda j&&na omnisciencs 

Kevali [alaA], he who enjoys ftesnfo jmna. 

W. 

hlahfijan ^ banker, 

Mauah-paryaya [wi: a^], a kind of knowledge corresponding, in 
some respects, to what is now known as telepathy 
Mantra [an:], an incantation , a hymn 
hhnushva a human being , the human kingdom 

Mfirga [ei^ a ‘ path.’ 
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(Bimnft falsehood , moog faith , the iiame of the 
first gvna^i&na. 

Moksha pini*], salvatiOD , emascipabon ; nindna 
Mnkti [jgfik ], see moktluL. 

Mam i^A], an ascetic. 

N. 

Nfiraks [^irasji peTtaimng to hdl. 

Nantch dancing 
liTaya [inrj, a standpoint 
ITicha low. 

Nirjarfi [fiiwra}, eluninataon of matter from the soul ; destruo* 
turn of Ttarmxu 

Nirvfina [A^], final emancipation; the state of perfection 
of the sonl. 

'Nimkalpa nnaccompanied by thonght-prooess. 

P. 

Farft esoteiic. 

Prfiknti [jbbB;], energy , force 
Faramfitmiui [insms], God. 

Fifitia [uw J vital force. 

Farisaha hardship 
Purnsha-modha hnman-sacnfice. 

Prithivi K&ya «n], one-sensed sonls embodied in bodies 
of earth, or clay 

R. 

' pf jB. yoga [cwpira], a system of spiritnalism whidi aims at the 
obtainment of mciksha by the control of mind, 

'pft.kaliaait [ovi], a demon or fiend. 

S. 

Sftdhu, see mnm. 

Sain&dhi Owifir;], attitude of contempJalion , ecstatic trance 
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Samsaia [wre], the condition of transmigration , the nwrerse. 
Samvara checking or stoppage of Ssratxi. 

Sastra [m^], scripture 
Sattft [em], potentiality 
Shnrira a body 

Shistras, see ^stm. 

Shreni, see ^reni 

Siddhn, see s^ddlMman 

Siddhfttinan [%n^], a perfect bodiless soul 

Stem [$n], ascent 

Si&bbdric [nraifes], natural 

Sv.ijamvora [wnt.], the ceremony of selecting a husband 
nhicli uas in vogue in India in the past 

T. 

Taijasa bfaaiha an inner body of luminous mattei, see 
page 43 

Tapa [at], asceticism 

Tattva [era], an essential or ultimate principle 
Tirvancba [1^], the class of bvlng bemgs uhich embraces 
all lotrer forms of life, animals, plants, minerals, and the 
like. 

U. 

Udaya [e^], using, fruition , becoming active 
ITpddhy&ya [ssiuna], a learned and spintually advanced 
ascetic 

V. 

Tairagya [tu»a], renunciation. 

Vidyd [felt], wisdom ; knowledge , learning. 

y. 

Yoga 1^], a channel foi the inflow of matter into the soul ; 

asceticism , path of perfection 
Yogi an ascetic. • 
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Ayuh Sarma 
causes of—, 
enumeration of—, ' 
natnie of—, 


0,63, G4, 65,210,211 
63, 64, 6j 
42 

04, 65, 210, 211 


Bandlia see bondage 
blidua — , 
di avya—, 
four aspects of—, 

Qegiiining 

no— cf soul’s bondage 
Belief lOT ; see also Duth 
Bbaga 213 

Bluskti . 110, 118 

Bharata, King 188, 188 

Bitova lias, the twelve, . 52ctsc? 

Bible, religion of, . . .> 93 

quoted, . 18, 24, 111, 205, 206, 216 

Body • 73, 74, 06, 100, 102 

alufioftu— , *8 

aiidartfto— , •• ' 31, 10, 48 

fcur mano-, 21, 22, 28, 28, SO, 88, 48, 64, 67, 70. 71, 72 88 

kinds of — ^9 

tatjam-, ' - 21,28,30.48.84,67,01 

vath uiaka — , ^9' 9® 

Bondage 4, 18, 19, 27, 29, 36, ei seg., 72, 78, 91, 128. 129, 180, ct seq , 

211,228 

soul's— without a beginning 22, 23, 27 

not possible a second time 23, 27 

Brahma . • 

Buddha - 176,176.178,193 

Buddhism . 176.184.186 

Bnhler, J G , - 
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211 
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Carpenter's son 
Caste 


111 
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Categories 


PAOP 

210, 228 

Canse and effect, la^ of 


1.2 

Chance 


1 

Character 


80. 107 

staltiffcition of—. 


122 

Children, training of, 


167, ISb, 159 

Christ, see Jeans 

Christian! t} 


19 

Christos, as a carpenter's son. 


111 

CiTiIization, pre>vedic Hindn, 


187 et seq 

Co-e\lstence of the ‘ Father * and the ‘ Son ’ 

217 

Concentration, see dhydua. 
Conduct, thirty-five mles of 


• 81, 85 

right-. 

• 

1, J. 57. 97, 182 

rnles of— for ascetics 


186 ft f eq. 

Contemplaidon, see tUiy^na 
Continuity 


10 

Conversion, sudden 


118 

Coniietion, rights see fhith 

Creation 6, 7, 16 , see also God, Beginning, and World-process 

Orncifi'uon 


92.98 

Dah-sha 

D 

218 

Darkening of the sun 

• 

92 

Bananas, see dar^iaiias. 

Dai siiunos, the six. 

180, 188, 226, 220, 227, 228, 220, 210 

Danauavaramtia harma 


. 88 

causes of—, 

• 

50, 60 

ennmeration of - , 


40 

Dij an inda, Sirami, 


206,207,200 

Death ^ 


22,28,87,68, 64,65 

Delight 


29,32 

Deoki 


lU 

D^ression 


, 20 32 

Desire 

« 

il2, 38, 100, 101, 126 

Deussen, Paul, 
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Denteronomy, quoted, 

see 

.. 24 

Sharma (sabstaece) „ 

••• es 

16,16,17 

Dharma (religion) 

••a 

62, 66. 69. 154, 166 

nature of'^, 

164, 166 

ten featnres of—, 

B a 

.. 69 

Dharnd, forma of .. 

*• »e 

107, 108, 109 

DhySm 

67, 76,76, 87,89, 94, 96, 100, 102 et era. 

kinds of—, 

eee se 

106, 106, 107 

natnre of—, 

•ea 

106.113 

Discernment, see faith. 
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Distraotion, causes of . 

see 
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Divinity, absorption into, 

se ees 

Its, lU, 217 

conception of—, 

ill, 112 , IIB, 114, 116 , lie 

image of—. 

•e see 

113 

Dranpadi ... 

le 

220,221 

Dyaus ' .« 

ee e 

210, 216 
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Barth, qniking of, 

•es e 

... 92 

Elephant, Indra's, 

• e* 

.. 228 

Elements . ... 

*»e eee 

.» 6. 6 

Ensoolment, principle of, . 

.» ... 

... 20,21 

Evolntion ... 


... 282 

Esekiel, quoted, ... 

.. 

24 
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Faith 

1, 77, 96, 97, 99, 

100, 118, 124, 125, 


see also Dharma (religion). 

right—, 

see 

1, 124, 125, 182 

wrong?— t see • 

ae« 

. . 83, 34 

Fasting 


... 78 

Food .. » ** 

/ 

• e •* 

101, 102, 106 

Force 

• 

... 10,21 

Forlong, Major General 7. G. R 

1 

... 177 

Freedom • -• 

• • 

. 18, 19 
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Bpiritval— not possible throngb another's fsiTont 72, 78, 77 

Fnnetion . . 0,7,20,27,87 


Ganlnma . 221 

Genesis, book of, quoted 24 

Grntlcroan, tnent} one nnrks of a, . „ .85 

God 0, 23, 24, 23, 26, 27. 07, 08, 110, 111, 118, 114, 115, 116 , 

see also fshonra 


Godlicsd, absorption into. 

Good, tho doing of, . 

Gotrii Kerma . . 

eanses of—, . 

cnumcntion of—, 

Grinling of « isbes .. 

Gnves, opening of, ... 

Otmn^thatm^ 

tabulated statement of mam features of-, 

„ „ „ snthrespeettoharinaa— , 

GiipliH .. .. 

Guru 

Gurn Dstta, Afr 207, S 
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los— , 180—168 

61 

07, 08, 221 
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Hardsbip, tircnty-tsTO kinds of 
Heart, ploaus of the 

Emad eas •• 

Hindnism .. 

evolution of—, 
oaniniiicd •ee 

arhethor sonrcoof Jainism 
Hnxlcy.Prof T H., 


. 67, 172 

108 

. 84, 78, 105, 165 et aeq. 

25, 178 et aeq , 103 et eeg 
100 et aeq , 210 et aeq 
178 et aeq , 188, 184, 183, 180, et aeq, 
.. 178 et aeq, 

26, 100, 107 


Ideas • • 

Images of TirtkOmhoraa 


07 
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PAOl 

Impress of Pamimtman . IH ^3 

Indra, 188, 188, IDl, 102, 108, 207-210, 212, 214, 216, 218' 221, 222.' 228 
Influ'c of matter, see atram 


Jnspiration 
Isaiah, qnoted 
Isbvara 

iT^r, E Narayana 


185, 198 
24,216 

26, 26, 180, 210 
24 


Judaism 
Jaimim 
Jainism .. 

as the source of Hinduism 
evamined 


205, 200 

. 220 
1.19 

180, 180 et erg, 220, 280, 281 
181 Pi ««/ 


not a daughter of the Bcahmamcal religion 178 ct >ieg 

not an off-shoot of Buddhism 176, 170, 177, 178, 184, 1R6, 180 
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